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The  sharp  reduction  in  United  States  exports  of  hog  products  during 
recent  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years,  has  "been  an  important 
factor  in  the  domestic  hog  situation.  In  1931,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
pork  and  lard  produced  in  the  United  States  found  an  outlet  ia  foreign  markets, 
whereas  from  1920  to  1924,  16  per  cent  of  our  production  was  sold  abroad. 
With  our  export  trade  in  hog  products ^^^ow  near  the  lowest  level  in  more  than 
a  generation  and  with  the  future  welfare  of  the  hog  industry  obviously  depend- 
ing^ in  part  upon  the  extent  to  which  foreign  markets  will  provide  an  outlet 
for  A)Tierican  pork  and  lard,  it  appears  to  be  an  opportune  time  to  analyze 
the  trends  in  this  export  trade.  The  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
future,  from  an  analysis  of  information  now  at  hand,  should  be  helpful  to 
both  producers  and  packers  in  making  production  and  marketine  adjustnents. 

oixports  of  hog  products  increased  greatly  during  the  19th  century,  as 
com.iu:;rcial  hoj;,  production  expanded  and  facilities  for  transporting  hog 
products  were  materially  improved.  This  expansion  in  production  and  exports 
was  especially  marked  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  but  a  turn  cajne  at 
the  end  of  the  century.  From  1900  to  1914,  our  foreign  trade  in  these  products 
gradually  decreased.  The  World  vrar  proved  a  great  stinialus  to  forei^r  trade, 
however,  and  exports  of  both  pork  and  lard  increased  sharply,  the  ^rer.test 
increase  being  in  pork.  Since  1919  the  trend  of  total  eicports  has  been  sharp- 
ly downward,  although  lard  exports  continued  to  increase  until  1923.  Lard 
has  represented  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  total  export  trade  in  nog 
products  during  most  of  the  last  50  years. 

For  iTianj'-  years  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  have  provided  the  principal 
outlets  for  Ainerican  hog  products.  Denmark  has  been  our  most  important 
competitor  in  the  British  market.  Although  (xermany  is  an  important  hog- 
prod-JLCing  country,  its  production,  especially  of  lard,  is  not  suffcient  to 
meet  tne  requirements  of  its  own  population. 

United  States  exports  of  hog  products  since  1900  have  been  affected 
greatly  by  ho^  production  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Germany  and 
Denmark.  During  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  foreign  hog  production  in- 
creased end,  as  a  consequence.  United  States  exports  were  reduced.  Durin^; 
and  iroiT.ediately  following  the  World  War,  however,  foreign  production  was 
greatly  reduced.  This  reduction,  together  with  the  increased  foreign  demcnd 
for  pork  by  the  allied  armies,  resulted  in  the  sharp  increase  in  United 
States  exports  of  hog  products.  The  cessation  of  the  war  demand,  and  the 
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niarked  expansion  in  foreign  ho*^  production  during  the  decade  1921-1950 

to  a  l.:vel  even  hi^er  than  that  of  prewar  years,   largely  accounts  for   the 

marked  downward  trend  in  our  exports  in  recent  years. 

Our  exports  are  also  affected  to  some  extent  "by  production  in  the 
United  States.     When  hog  production  in  this  country  increases  there  is  a 
tendency  for  exports  to  increase,    and  when  production  is  reduced,   exports 
tend  to   decrease.     Ho^^  production  at  hone  and  abroad  accounts  for  practi- 
cally all  of  the  yearly  variations  in  total  exoorts  of  hog  products  during 
the  mc.rketing  years  1921-22  to  1930-31.     This  fajct  indicates  that  the* 
cha;"iies  in  consumer  [Turchasing  power  in  the  United  States  were  s-officicntly 
similar   to   those  in  Europe  to  cause  exports   to  vary  almost  entirely  in 
accordance  with  changes  in  supplies.     Although  there  have  been  periods  in 
tho  history  of  our  pork  and  lard  export  trade  when  governmental  rcgulr tions 
have  been  an  important  factor  affecting  the  total  voliame  of  hog  products 
exported,    this  was  not  the  case  durino  the  decade  from  1921   to  1950,   except 
to   the  extent   that  such  regulations  affected  Europeaxi  pork  production. 

Expansion  in  foreign  ho,  production  has  affected  our  crport  trade 
in  pork  irrach  more   than  it  has  our  lard  exports.     Although  pork  exports  may 
increase   somewhat  durin^^  the  next  two  years  as  a  result  of  reduced  foreign 
supplies,    it  is  unlikely   that  this  country  will  regain  in  that  time  much  of 
the  foreign  trade  in  pork,  which  has  been  lost  in  recent  years.     Over  a 
longer  period,   it  is  not  improbable  tliat  pork  exports  will  reach  even  a 
lower  level  tr-an  tiiat  which  now  prevails. 

A  stud^^  of  our  export   trade  in  hog  products  during  the  last  50  ;  oars 
shows  clearly  that  our  present  restricted  foreign  outlet  for  pork  ..as  been 
brought  about  largely  through  a  resum-itior.  of  the  trends   thct  were  in  evidence 
prior  to   the  World  '-Var.     Obviously,   pork  exports  could  not  remain  ct  or  near 
the  abnormally  hi-^h  level  of  1S17   to  1920  after  European  r^.riculture  re- 
adjusted itself  from  the  abnormal  developments  caused  by  the  war.     Tue  rppid 
increase  in  hog  production  in  these  cou:itries  during  recent  years   to  and 
beyond  prewar  levels  represents  a  restoration  of   the  industry  to  what  would 
have  been  its  normal   situ-.tion  if  the  war  had  not  occurred.     It  Is  probable 
that  exports  of  pork  would  have  continued  to  decline  steadily  .ird  it  not 
been  for  the  World  Vfar. 

The  export  situation  in  lard  is  different  from  that  in  pork.     Tlie 
United  States  is   still   the   principal  lard  producing  and  exporting  country, 
a:id  it  probably  will  continue  to  retain  thrt  position.     Tliis  cou,itr>'  produces 
a  surplus  of  lard  largely  becrjuse  of   the  adaptability  of   the  Com  Belt   to 
the  production  of  laxd-type  hogs.     Because  of  the  low  yield  of  lard  from 
hogs  produced  in  European  co:mtries,   and  the  established  position  of  American 
Icxd  in  British  markets,   foreign  competition  is  not  so   severe  in  lard  pro- 
duction as  it  is   in  pork  production.     There  iias  been  a  marked  expansion 
in  the  production  of  other  oils  and  fats  during  recent  years,   and  the  con- 
sumption of  such  products  has  increased  in  ail  of  the  importcnt  consuming 
countries.     Most  of  the  effect  of  this  increased  competition  on  lard 
apparently  has  been  in  .reducing  the  world  level  of  lard  prices,    rather  than 
in  af  IOC  tint,  the  volume  of  lard  handled  in  international   trade.     The 
superior  quality  accredi,ted  to  American  lard  in  foreign  markets  apparently 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States  lard 
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export  trade.  The  decline  in  larcj'prices  has  been  somewhat  greater"  than 
the  decline  in  pork  prices  during  re(3 en t  years»  but  so  far  as  exjort  trrde 
is  concerned,  this  countrj^  holds  a  much  more  advantageous  position  in 
l?xd  production  than  in  pork  production. 

PORK  AKD  LAHD  EXPORTS  PRIOR  TO  1900 

For.  nearly  two  centuries  the  American  hog  industry  has  been  on  an 
export  basis.  Records  show  that  in  the  18th  century  the  colonies  oroiuced 
a  surplus  of  pork  which  was  traded  to  the  «est  Indies.  The   New  E.igland 
colonies  were  the  first  to  export  pork  products,  but  later"  "Tew  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  the  Cafolinas  became  important  in  this  respect. 
iiVith  tne  bej^inning  of  the  19th  century,  the  industry  expanded  and  moved  west- 
ward. A  larger  proportion  of  its  production  passed  into  conmercicl  cr.r.n.iels 
and  exports  of  hog  products  gradually  increased.  Although  the  West  Indies, 
especially  Cuba,  remained  an  important  market  for  American  pork,  England 
and  continental  Europe  soon  became  the  leading  export  outlets. 

Bearing  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century  the  pork  export  trade  fluctuat- 
ed censid&rably  as  a  result  of  frequent  interference  from  wars,  embargoes 
and  other  restrictions.   The  developi»«j;i^ ,ft|;,  railroad  transportation  r-iter 
1830  made  possible  a  greater  westward  expansion  of  the  Indus tris  and  as  a 
result,  production  and  exports  both  increased.  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
decade  beginning  with  1840  that  exports  of  hog  products  became  relatively 
large.  From  1840  to  the  Civil  ii&X   the  trend  was  upward  but  there  was  con- 
siderable fluctuation  from  year  to  year.  Even  in  this  early  period  tnere  \7rs 
a  marked  tendency  for  exports  to  exhibit  cyclical  fluctuations,  which  pre- 
sumably were  a  reflection  of  the  cyclical  changes  in  hog  production. 

During  the  Civil  vfar  the  normal  outlet  provided  by  the  Soutn^ni  States 
for  a  large  siiare  of  surplus  pork  and  lard  produced  in  the  North  was 
temporra-ily  closed,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  great  need  for  new  market  outlets 
developed.   This  unusually  large  surplus  of  hog  products  in  the  North  con- 
bined  with  a  shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  Jlurope  res^olted  in  the  develop.-xnt 
of  an  extensive  trade  with  Englcmd  during  the  war  years.  Althou^n  poT>   and 
lard  exports  declined  to  the  previous  level  for  a  brief  period  follo^vin^  ti:e 
close  of  the  war,  the  expar.r^ion  in  the  export  trade  during  the  w?j-  nad  "^ 
dimanstrrted  clearly  the  possibilities  of  a  foreign  outlet  for  surolus  hog 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  it  apparently  served  as  an  opening  -.vedge 
to  the  broad  outlet  for  American  pork  and  lard  in  Sirope  which  deveio oed 
rapidly  during  the  following  years.   (See  fig.  1.) 

The  early  seventies  marked  the  beginning  of  on  upward  trend  in  exports 
of  hog  products  which  carried  that  trade  beyond  all  previous  levels.  In 
1870  Q.-ly  about  100.000,000  pounds  of  pork  and  lard  were  exported,  b-t  oy 
1830  the  volume  had  increased  to  nearly  l,250,0v.O,000  po^ands.  Pari.i^;  the 
period  from  1682  to  1889,  however,  exports  declined  somewhat  because  of 
various,  restrictions  to  trade,  such  as  embargoes,  tariffs,  etc. ,  in  Turopean 
countries.  .  But  in  the  following  decade  these  restrictions  were  modified, 
and  exports  again  increased  greatly,  reaching  the  high  level  of  1,7  )0,0CC.CC0 

,  pouiads  Xn  .1899..  The  United  Kingdom  and  Crerman^^  were  the  principal  importers 
of  Americcgi  pork  and  lard  d^juring  this  period,  as  they  have  been  in  recent 
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The  phenomenal  growth  in  export  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  was  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  factors.  Increased 
imiTiigration  resulted  in  a  rapid  development  of  the  Middle  West  with  its  new 
and  cheap  lands,  and  hog  production  "Was  greatly  increased.   Improved  an(i 
cheaper^  transportation  facilities  all  along  the  line  from  the  centers  of 
production  to  the  principal  foreign  markets  enhanced  the  competitive  position 
of  jlnerican  ho^  producers  as  compared  with  producers  in  iHhirope.  In  addition, 
tiie  constantly  growing  population  in  European  industrial  centers  increased 
the  demand  for  foodstuffs,  and  the  relatively  low  price  of  pork*  as  compared 
with  other  meats,  gave  it  a  favored  position  in  supplying  this  increased 
deraand.  -  • 

Although  the  trends  in  exports  of  nearly  all  ld.nds  of  hog  products 
during  the  19th  century  were  somewhat  similar,  a  few  important  ch.onses 
occurred  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  hog  products  exported. 
Lard  yh^   not-  of  major  importance  in  export  trade  in  hog  products  until  about 
1820,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  lard  exports  increased  st-^.adily. 
From  1820  to  1S80,  pork  exports  were  usually  two  or  three  times  as  large  as 
lard  exports.  From  1880  to  1900,  when  pork  imports  into  Europe  were  greatly 
restricted  by  governmental  regulations,  the  proportion  of  lard  in  the  total 
exports  gradually  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century,  pork  exports  were 
only  about  30  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  lard.  Changes  in  these  pro- 
portions since  1900  will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion of  this  report. 

I>viring  the  first  half  of  the  century  most  of  the  pork  exported  was  salt- 
ed and  pickled,  but  during  the  Civil  War,  bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders  became 
important  items,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  increase  in  exports  of 
hog  products  from  1870  to  1860  was  in  these  cuts.  Since  1860  exports  of 
salted  and  pickled  pork  have  been  of  irdnor  importance.  In  contrast  to  the 
relatively  large  exportations  of  live  cattle  and  sheep  during  the  19th  centurj-, 
exports  oi  live  hogs  were  never  of  great  importance. 

POHIC  AIID  LARD  EXPORTS,  1900  to  1931 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  most  Important  factors 
affecting  United  States  exports  of  hog  products  were  domestic  production  and 
governmental  regulations.  The  upward  trend  in  both  exports  and  commercial  hog 
slaughter  from  1880  to  1900  was  marked.  (Fig.  1.)  Likewise  the  cyclical 
fluctuations  in  hog  production  were  reflected  in  the  volume  of  exports. 

The  marked  expansion  in  our  export  trade  of  hog  products  was  checked 
at  the  beginning  of  this  centurj^  and  from  1900  to  1910  the  trend  Was  down- 
ward despite  the  continued  increase  in  hog  slaughter.  The  decline  in  exports 
in  this  period  was  due  both  to  i.  creased  European  hog  production  and 
to  a  renewal  of  the  ego-lier  import  restrictions  in  some  countries. 

The  effect  of  governmental  restrictions  to  pork  imports  in  European 
countries  upon  United  States  exports  of  pork  has  been  mentioned.  An  important 
wave  of  these  regulations  was  initiated  in  1879,  when  Italy,  for  alleged 
sanitary  reaons,  prohibited  the  importation  of  iiogs  and  pork  products.  Portugal 
and  Hungary  followed  in  1879;  Spain  and  Germany  in  1880;  France,  Turkey, 
and  Roumania  in  1881;  Greece  in  1883;  and  Denmark  in  1888.   In  most  couhtries 
the  prohibitions  did  not  include  rendered  lard.  The  restrictions  In  Gerinany 
and  Frcnce  were  most  injurious  to  United  States  trade. 


Tlie  principal  reason  for  the  restrictions  given  \iy   foreign  •<jovemLTents 
was  that  the  presence  of  trichinae  had  been  discovered  in  the  im  orted  pork 
products,  and  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  importations  was  not  practicable. 
The  only  hope  for  modification  of  these  regulations  apparently  '-vas  for  the 
exporting  countries  to  insure  a  satisfactory  inspection  of  the  pork  ,>roaucts 
before  export.  Largely  to  improve  our  export  trade.  Congress  passed  laws 
in  1830  and  1.891  providing  for  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspection  of 
all  livestock  slaughtered  for  ex]Dort  or  interstate  trade,  and  for  -Tiicroscopic 
examins-tion  of  pork  for  export. 

As  a  result,  the  import  restrictions  were  modified  in  nearly  all 
European  countries  during  the  decade  that  followed.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
however,  another  moveraen.t  for  restriction  of  imports  was  initiated.  Z.ese 
restrictions  consisted  of  more  rigid  sanitary  measures  and  increased  iir-oort 
duties.   In  1900  Germany  enacted  reg-ulations  requiring  the  inspection  of 
imported  livestock  both  before,  and  after  slaughter.  This  applied  c/iiefly 
to  cattle  and  beef,  but  another  part  of  the  regulations  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  cgnned  meat  and  sausages.   In  1903  the  use  of  borax  as  a  preserve tive 
in  the  curing  of  meats  imported  into  Germany  was  prohibited.  This  iTiade 
exportation  of  cured  pork  from  United  States  to  Germany  very  difficult. 
Other  European  countries  adopted  more  drastic  restrictions  to  im:x)rts  of  meats. 
Regulations  adopted  in  France  required  the  following  for  imports  of  pork  -^nl 
pork  products:  {i)  Entry  at  one  of  six  ports,  (2)  certificate  of  inspection, 
and  (3)  re- inspection  at  the  port  of  entry  at  the  cost  cf  the  consignee. 
In  1908,  more  stringent  regulations  of  meat  imports  into  Great  Britain  were 
authorized  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliaznent. 

Restrictions  in  the  form  of  increased  tariffs  were  adopted  in  nearly 
all  countries  of  continental  Europe  during  this  period.   During  190G,  new 
tariffs  were  put  into  effect  in  several  European  co'on tries.  In  that  year 
Gennany  increased  tariff  rates  on  all  meats,  and  this  measure,  with  the 
earlier  one  prohibiting  the  use  of  borax  in  curing,  practically  excluded 
American  cured-pork  exports  from  the  Ger.iian  rriarket. 

During  this  period  considerable  agitation  was  developed  in  the  U.iited 
States  conce-rning  numerous  packing-house  methods  and  the  preparation  of 
various  meat  products  oyer  which  the  GovemiTient,  ^onder  the  terms  of  the  old 
inspection  laws,  had  no  control.  To. remedy  tnis  situation,  Cont,res5  parsed 
an  iijspection  law  in  1906  extending  the  inspection  to  .  slaughter  houses  rnd 
to  the  preparation  of  sausages,  canned,  and  cured  meats.   Sufficient  fjnds 
were  provided  to  extend  the  inspection  to  more  tstablisiiments.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  meat  inspr^iction  la:«vs  of  1890  and  1891  had  resulted  in 
modification  of  the  European  restrictions  upon  imported  meats,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  new  law  of  1906  would  also  cause  foreign  countries  to  modify  their 
more  recent  restrictions. .  Results  were  disappointing  in  this  regard.   In 
1907,  microscopic  examination  of  pork  for  export  wf..s  discontinued.   Tr.is 
inspection  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
trichinae,  but  it  did  not  prove  successful. 

Although  the  European  restrictions  to  meat  importations  were  apparent- 
ly adopted  largely  as  a  safeguard  to  the  health  of  consumers,  they  also 
served  to  stimulate  hog  production  in  Europe.  Restrictions  after  1900  re  re 
to  some  extent  for  health  protection,  but  they  were  largely  lesi  ,ned  to 
encourage  hog  production  in  the  countries  raakin^  the  restrictions,  ^ncourn^- 
ment  of  the  hog  industry  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  tariffs  on  .Dork 
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'^n^oo^''^^'^^  t»arriers  to  imported  meats  established  Vj   Euro 
^  1880  to  1910,  while  detrimental  to  the  United  States   oyr, 

C.      VteVCi     nf     r*r\r\0'i  Aaf^X^-l  ^J„JJ i-i j> .    .  ..  _.  * 


and  ho:^s.      The; 

±.    .         «  -«.**j.wa.i,    uu    xiujjui.uca  meats    estaDllstiel  bv   f%MT*r> -^p"!!-! 

IrZTfll     "°:''^  *°/''°'  "l^il^^  detrimental  to  the  l4ted  sLL l^^oT 
indu^tl   0?°^^;  """'  f  considerable  indirect  benefit  to  the  livestock 
of  mc!?in^n^oH   'T  "^  in  providing  an  effective  stimlus  for  the  adoption 
llJtf,,      T  ^''"'-      ^^"  '"'^   especirlly   tme  with  respect   to   the 

^tcr  IQOO  Irl  '^T^i^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^'   ^'^  ''^^  ^^"^"^  °f  '^e  prohibitions 
'th*  le  i^?-^?         fc)^^'  on, important  consideration  in  the  enactment  of 
-neat  -oroliotr     ^"  ^^f /"'i^infi  for  more -adequate  inspection  of  meat,  and 
meat,  products  produced  for  international  and  interstate  trade.     .  ' 

rate     ^[n^^ I^^'i^'f  \5°^^°'''"^  ^^^°'   ^^^"'^^  increased  at  an  accelerated^    . 
IlH^flT^"'     ^    ^  *°  the  increased  demand  for  pork  on  the  part  of  the 

faiiu^  ?'i   "^^^I'T'S*"'^^  .^"^^-^^  '^  *^^  ""^^  '•'--•      ^-  increase  in  exports 
increased Irom^l^nn.  TT  ^'''^*'^  ^""^  *"'-=  *^  f"''  l^^^'     ^ork  exports  , 

Jh;  moveneft  Tn^^   ?  ;f  °  ^"^^^  '"  '''°   *°   1.878,000,000   pom^ds  in  1919. 

1923  fI^^!!^^^j;"  ^T^"*^  ^^  ^°°"  downw.-rd  since  1919  for  pork,   eni  since 
In  1931     iork'p^       l^       °^  ^^'^""^  ^^^"^  ■^^°'~-  «^'=^*'^'  ^"^  Po^^  than  foriard. 
314  ooi'o^o       f  *'  ^?^t^'i  to  only  193.000.000  pounds  as  comwed  .vith 

422'ooo'orn  ^       t^   "V^^°   ^*  **^"  ^-^^^^  P"*^^  ^'^^^c   (1910-1914)    of 
Snst'674  000  mn  .^  '"'"*'  '"  "'^^   *°*^^^^  601,000.000  po^onds  as 

^f     lollc^'T  T     \"'"  '^^°  """  519'0*^0."^>^  for  the  5-year  prewar  aver- 
^.t%-  -°^o^   exports  of  pork  and  lard  in  1931  were   the  smallest  for  any  year 

t^-i  LsolTmir       '''"''*  ^"  ^^^°  *'"  *'^'^  ""^^  °°^y  ^"Sfatly  smaller 

c«.  h.'^^i"^^!^?°  °^  "'^'  *^'=^^''=  ^"  ^^^c'-t  t^-ade  to  the  swine  industry 
d^n-^^r       f  "^^*^ly  appraised  by  expressing  exports  as  a  parceatafic  of 
domestic  production.     The  proportion  of  production  that  has  been  oxoorted        ' 
«lTl/r.  ;^'?f' ^^^f^  "^^"^y  -i^ring  the  32,year  period  but   the   trend  i-as   down- 
If^   17     ??'  f       ^^  ^'''■*^-    ^^^S.  2.)     The  proportion  of  domestic  supolies 
?„l!ft  '.f     ''^•°''*  *"'''^  this  period  was  lar.,-est  in  1905.   and  tne  second 
lTr^^l\7T  "^^  "  ^^^^-  ■   ^'''"   ^^1<^  °^  ti^^"  l^^^eest   share  of  the   pork 

oth  r  v,"  f '■%'"^;'^'"''!*'  "^'  ^"  1^18  and  1919.   when  it  was  far  above   tnat  of 
orlv  2rntr'nif  V-!  ''°"°"  ^''  ^^^  aBOuntod  to  2,365.000 .OoO  pomads   and 
only  25  per  cent  of  it  was   sold  abroad.     About  8.907,000.000  pounds  of  oork 

IZltT'^  ^^'f ''  "-''  ""^'^  2  P"  =^"t  of  this  sdppi;  was'^Srted.' 
«Tn=^/     pork  and  lard  combined,   constituted  only  7  per  cent  of  total  pork 
Tit     If  Pf '■''action  m  1931,   as  compared  v.ith   the  5-year  averoee,   1920   to 
1J^4,   of  16  per  cent,   and  the  average  from  1910  to  1914  of  12  per  cfeat. 
IT.UZ°^         T  °^  *'"'   *°*^  ''""^^  States   prod-action  of  pork  aaA  larl 
in  hn   ^.'T'^f  H     °  "°*   indicate,  the  full   importance  of  our  exoort   trade 
iorv  ^nf  ?  1       *°  l'-^  "^'"°*  ^*^*^=  ^°«  indastiy.     All  of  our  exT,orts  of 
ll^'ZL  ^''fa^n*""^*  ^'^°"  federally  inspected  slaughter  and'  this 

tl^TT     vf  ^       M     *""■"   '•^presented  from  40   to  65  per  cent  of  the  esti.nrted 
und^  l^rt   f  1  ^^'  !*  °     ^'""^  co-^-'-'^rcial   slaughter  of  hogs   is   sl^.>t-ntered 

ce-tt  J  t'  1  inspection,  rearing  1931  lard  exports  constituted  38^7  per 
3  4  n^^  t-^^elf,j-d  produced  under  Federal  inspection  and  pork  exports  were 
^.4  per  cent  of   the  federally  inspected  pork  production. 
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UNITED  STATES:  EXPORTS  OF  HOG  PRODUCTS:  1865  1931  AND 
COMMERCIAL  HOG  SLAUGHTER.  1680  1931 
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»P0mr4MD  LAHD  CXPMSStO  IN  HOG  CeuiMLCMTS  ( ItO  ^OUHOS-I H06J 


I  S  OCPARTMCNT  OF  ACmCULTUNE 


»tt  MM>    •MUu  or  iiiiitiiininL  irniaiw:! 

FicuRE  i  -  United  States  exports  or  hoc  products  ourinc  the  last  60  years  have  tenoeo  to 
MOVE  IN  cycles  corresponding  to  cycles  in  domestic-slaughter  supplies.  Trends  in  exports 

AND  DOMESTIC  SLAUGHTER  HAVE  BEEN  QUITE  DirrERENT.   PRIOR  TO  1900,  TREND  IN  EXPORTS  WAS  UP- 
WARD, EXCEPT  rOR  A  KRIEf  PERIOD  IN  THE  80*S  «HEN  CHECKED  BY  GOVERNMENTAL  RESTRICTIONS  TO 

TRADE.  Except  for  large  increase  during  1914  to  1920,  caused  by  the  war  demand,  the  trend 

IN  EXPORTS  HAS  BEEN  DOWNWARD  SINCE  1900,  LARGELY  BECAUSE  OF  INCREASED  EUROPEAN  HOG  PRODUC- 
TION AND  A  REVIVAL  OF  THE  EARLIER  RESTRICTIONS  TO  TRADE 


UNITED  states:  EXPORTS  OF  PORK  AND  LARD  EXPRESSED  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  PRODUCTION.  1900-1931 
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Figure  2  -  The  proportion  of  the  production  of  pork  and  lard  in  the  United  STATsr  vnicn 

HAS  BEEN  EXPORTED  ANNUALLY  SINCE  1900  HAS  FLUCTUATED  WIDELY,  BUT  THE  TREND  HAS  BEEN  00«ll- 
WARD  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTS.   ThE  PROPORTION  OF  DOMESTIC  SUPPLIES  SOLO  IN  FOREIGN  MARKETS  DUK- 
ING  THIS  PERIOD  WAS  LARGEST  IN  1905  FOR  LARD  AND  IN  1919  FOR  PORK.   IN  1931  ABOUT  25  FEB 
eCNT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LARD  SUPPLY  AND  ONLY  2  PER  CENT  OF  THE  PORK  SUPPLY  WERE  EXPORTED 
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eOUNTIIIM    UPON    OUN    CXPORT    tSaoJ    ^ "Si     PRO^eT^    S««^l^    "'     "•"""ITIOM    FROM    EUROPEAN 

TtR    .UPPmea    OCCRCAOCO    MATCR.ALLr!       o5r    "p^?,    tNiREA^cHL^Lyv'    **"    ""'*"•     ••-*"«- 
OWING    TO    TMC    UNUSUALLV    STRONG    DEmInd    IN   .«?•«!,!.        5  r****"'^'-^    DURING    WAR    VCARS, 

A   PACTOR.     Since    1920.   "o  slaS^teJ     n  G«-r«?  f-i^n;'"  ^""•**-  "««   ""oouct.on  wis 

AHo  TRENo  OP  OUR  EXPORTS  op'iiSc^'p^js^ii.^ijrrijEriHjj^rr^oriiAir"*'"  ""^^^^ 

UNITED  STATES:  RATIO  OF  PORK  EXPORTS  TO  LARD  EXPORTS,  I876I93I 
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Kte  t4MI     luWMi  ariAiKui.ruMi  f'ononics 

THE    SHARP    DECLINE     FROM     1918    TO     1921     BROUGHT     IT    BACK     TO    THE     1914    "eVEL.       sIJcE       Sil 
THE    RATIO    HAS    CONTINUED     ITS    DECLINE.        In     1931.     PORK    EXPORTS    WERE    ONE^ONElSlRiJI' 
LARGE    AS    LARD    EXPORTS;      IN     1921,     TNEY    WERE     85    PER    CENT    AS    LARCe!       TheIe    CHlIrrS    «J!    « 
EXPLAINED    LARGELY    BY    HOG-PRODUCTI ON    TRENDS     IN    EUROPE  CHANGES    CAN    SC 
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Mr.rked  Chanties  in- hog^ production  in  foreign  countries  has  beer,  the 
major  factor  affecting  e^porrts  of  United  States  ho^  products-  durin^  the 
last  20  yeaxs.     liost  of  .the  forei^  competition  which  this  country    las  en- 
countered in  its  export   tradje  in  hog  products  has  been  from-Qerinani-  ^Jid 
Denmark.     1/     Although  Germany, .hai  been  and  s-till  is  on  an  import  basis  for 
hp.?  products  it- ranks  next  .to  the  United  States  as  a  com^Tiercisl  ho^ 
producing  country.     Denmark  produces   the   lar^^est  exportable  surplus  of  pork 
of. any  country  in   the  world  and  its  exports  constitute  about   two- thirds   of 
its  productions      The  lIetherlands,.-Polaiid.    Canada,   and  a  few  other  co-antrics 
n-^^^^  ^®?^  -"^^'o^^^ins  pork  for  international   trade,   but  they  have  been  of 
_,,,,jnuch  less  importance  in  sutih  trade  than  Denmark.  - 

.,,.  .  ..  '■  Tlie  inverse  relation  between  hog  slaughter  in  Germany  and  Dennojr:.  rmi 
exports  of  ho:,. products  from  the  United  Stctes  indicates  the  efiect  oi  con- 
petition  frotii  European  hog  production  upon  exports  of  hos  products  in   this 

, .    country.      (Fig.   3.)     Hog  slaughter  in  Germany  was   at  a  relatively  high 
level  imediately  prior  to-  the   wforld  War,   but   during  the  period  froa  i.S15 
to  1919  slaughter  in-,  that  country  "decreased  raiaterially  and  in  1920  it  was 
only  17  per  cent  of  the  prewar   (1910-1914)    level.      Slaughter  in  Demnark 
.    also   declined  during   the  war  years,   but  most  of  .the  decrease  occurred  in 
.  il918  \7hen-  sla^J^hter  in  that  country  reached  the  low  point  of   the  war   jeriod. 
United  States   exports  of  hog  products   increpsed  sharply  during  tnese  ye^rs* * 

.,.  .  This  increase  was  due  to   the  abnprmal  War  demand  in  which  the  decline   in 
hog  production  in  some  European  co^Jintries  was  an  important  factor.      T^.e   de- 
crease in  slaughter  supplies  in  Gerihainy  ,•  however ,   was  npt  of  an;'  .material 
importa^ice  in  this  respect,    since  practically  no  pork  and  lard  was  ex-x)rted 
to  Germany  from  1914  to  1918.  .•  •   .  ■ 

•  ■  .  ■  •  • 

Since  1919  hog  slaughter  in  Germany   and  Denmark  has   increased  great- 
ly and  with  few  interruptions.      In  1931   sla^oghter  in   these  countries^7as   the 
largest  on  record*     Hog  production  in  Germany  durin^   the  last  12  yerrs  liCS 
been    Tadually  getting  back  to   the  prewar  level.      The   expansion  in  renmark 
.  has. not  -only  carried  production  up  to   the  level  which  prevailed  -jtxov   to   the 

War,   but  to  a  point  far  beyond  all  previous    jroduction  peaks.     This  marked 
.   expansion  in  Denmark  nas  been  closely  .associated  with  the  develonments  of 
■    the  dairying  industry  in   that -country.      Hog  production  and  dairy  in  j  are  vei^- 
closely  in-terrelated  in  Denmark  because  of   the  widespread  and  economic?:!  use 
of  skiTii  milk  in  the  hog  ration.     This  marked  ex.psnsicn  in  raropea-i  ho--  pro- 
duction accomits   to  lar^;e  degree  for   the  large  sharp  downward  trend  in  e:^- 
•;     ports  of- hog -products  from  the  United  States   during   th.:  postw.or  period. 

Tl.e  relo.tive  importance  of  pork  as  com-oared  vith  lard  in  our  export 
trade  has  been  deer  erasing   steadily  for  many  years,    except   for  the  period 
from  1914- to  .1918  when   tiiere  was  an  unusually   strong  demand  for  pork  r.s  a 
result  of   the  war.      (Fig. 4.),    The  ratio   of  pork  exports   to  lard  exports 
moved  gradually  downv/ard  from.  187 8  to   1914.      Tlie  ratio  increased  greatly 


1/    In.  the  fore,^oing  statements  and  those  to  follow,   when  total,  exports  from 
United -States  are  related  to   slaugiiter  in  Germany  and  Denmark  it  is  not  meant 
to  infer  that  all  of  our  exports  of  hog  products  go  to  Europe,   but  rather  tl^t 
slaughter  in   those   two  countries  is  an  accurate  index  of  foreign  competition 
in  its  effect  on- our   total  export  trade   in   these  products.      The  e;: tent  o^    the 
direct  influence  of  iiurppean  slaognter  is' indicr-.tcd  by   the  fact,  tnat  about 
two-thirds  of   the  United  Stctes  exports  have  been  consic^ed  to  United  Ilinedon 
aiid  Gtrmcny  alone  during  the  last  decade. 
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the  ratio  Lck  to  theT^Vl^el       Si^^I^.n     f  ^/°''^^^^  «°  1921  brought 
pork-lcrd  ernort  rJtLh.  t  ""^  ^''^  downward  trend  in  the 

1900  t^  1914!     In  mi  IZT  "?''  """^'^  '•^^  "^*  Which  prevailed  from 

of  l.rd,  *erea  "in^LrtLTere  8n:r°:^'t°"'-f'''''  ^'r'^'^'  ^'   "-- 
vere  the  largest  on  record  2^/!Z  f  ."  as  large.     In  1919  pork  exports 

exports  of  llrd.  ^*°''*  '*°  ^^  one-Ualf  times  as  lar^e  as  the 

•       ■ 

Europe..    From  f^oo  tn  iQif^^  f  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^"^  production  trends  in 

hos  product?:n'w°  u  w"  ''tS't':::  oTkr  '?\*f  *"*  '^^"*  °^  ^-°p^- 

ward,   tut  durin-  the  w«r  ^.^f!^       v  ^  Pork-lard  export  ratio  -.vas   down- 

hog-;roduci^  cou^trilf  „?  E,  °   ■  '^^°  P"""*"""""  i"  all  of  the  principal 

ox;orts   to   ;:^rd  So  ncr:L^:  llL^.  "  '^"^  '°'  ''''''   ^^^  ^^"°  °'  "^^ 

accounted  for  by  the  f-ct  llTrL^^l^       ^"  ""''''"^  relation  oaa  be 
mich  ,M,re  than  U  a^fe^s  l^r.  f         f  ^°lP'-°<l-^="°"  affects  pork  exports 

hogs  Producefairo^  ifre  Siv:irs2!il  /«'''  °'  '"'^'  ''•°"'  ''''  *^'^"  °^ 

has  been  decreasing  duri^f^he  Ust1?'J;ar"'  """  "  ""'  '"'''''''   ^"^^  ^* 

increcIe"!d''decretL"  "''""!  '""^'"°^  ^=°  ^"'^  P"^'^  =^"1  ^^^^  ''^Ports   to 
Brodu;Uor    even"ho!J^"f:r°'^''';'"''  correspondiug  chh..,.es  in  do.nestic 
in^  such  exports      itfiZ^^  production  U   the  most  important  factor  affect- 
ho"  sl-u,-hter  i^n  I'^stf =e.   during  1933,  United  States  exports  a  ,d  total 

OKoosU^dir  c tions'^L'"^  f  °r'^  •'°*'^  ""^^"  "^"^^^  rather^han  movL  1  f 

duri■l.-^v^^^^^^'"^  ^^^^^  °^  *^^   *°*^1   ^=^°^^  movement  of  hog   product" 
cir;^  accoLl  dtrbrchtn'st  s^f'^bt*"  ""'^^  ^^^^^  vari'ationslfrexports 

against  United  St->te=  p^^^^,!     sia-ghter  (horizontal   scale)   has  been  plotted 
dravonrl   line     r^Tn     fl       L         °°  ^^°^^^^'   (vertical   scale).  3/  Tne 

h^-d  comer  of  T^     llustrat  on  T^V^^  """"^  '°   ''''  '°^'-'  ^^^ht 
States  exports  oiid  Gem^i-   t!^  n  ^!"^i=^*=^   *^^  ^^^'^^'^  relation  between  United 
sm.nller  in  s6me  yea-s^?l   tM      "\    .     '^?"*''"-      ^^  ^^P°'"*«  '''"^  S'-^'^-'^r  or 
exports  fell   short    i-  3^0  000  n  ,^         °"  indicates.     For  example,    in  1921 
avorr^e  relation  b^tWe.n^l^f.'/r"'  °J '  "^^  ^^^^^^  indicated  by  the 
exports;    whereas,    to  1^22  U^'^St   ?"'"''  ^°f  '^^^'--  and  United  3t,-tes 
pounds,    the  quaniiiv  l^rtt."tL^     l^    t  ^''^°'"''   exceeded,   by  200,000,000 
Lantl  ics  by  ^ich^Sor?s   ei'^'f  '""l^"  slao^ater  in  that  year.     The 

in  View  of  the  n^VrTfyLTTL°^  ^^"   "'°'"*  °^  "^^*  ""^^  "«  expected 
number  of  hogs   slaughtered  in  Germany  and  Deiwiark  in   the 

^^^^^^^^^^,^^'Ff^''^'<''''''^'  ^"  correlation  aa^alysis. 
be^-an  is  used  in  referrir-'tn  t^  ^r.""'*^  ^"^  ""^'^  '^^  •marketing  year 

to  .marketing  yeL^tS/^cto^erTlss"!  '^^"  '°^  ^^"""^'^  "^^^^"   "^^^^^ 
sis  plot'lTainsf U^iW^sft  ""'^'^  f aughter  in  1921  of  9.677.000  hogs 

pou:^ds   to   de^r  1  e  ';„\*??  llbelld'-Il"    V^^^'^ t'*  ^'^  of  1.376,000.0.0 
secl-in--.   n-p   +»«   •        .    -^-^"^  laoeied    '21".   That  point  represents   tiie  inter- 

h^  h  ri  on         ^fv^??  'r'  extended  perpendicularly  from  the  point'on^ 
Horizontal  and  vertical  scales  representing  the  above. Values. 
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respective  years  were  found  to  be  related  to  domestic  slaughter,   as  shown 
in  txie  lower  section  of  Figure  o.   4/.  The  average  influence  of  domestic 
production  on  exports  is   indicated  by   the  diagonal  line  w.iich  passes  close 
to  all  the  points  in  that  section  of  the  illustration.     5/   These   two  re-l^tions 
indicate , then ,    that  the   variations  in  exports  are  .almost  comjletely  account- 
ed for  oy  the  changes  in  hog  sla^aghter  at  home  and  abroad,    and  tnat  forei£3i 
sla-Oi-hter  has  been  a  more   im:oortant  factor  affecting  exports  duriii-     tais 
leriod  than  has  domestic  slaughter.  "      '  . 

Tl:is  analysis,   as  well  as  most  of  the  others  contained  in  this  reoort, 
indicate   that  changes  in  foreign  and  domestic  supplies   explain  most  of   t.-.e 
variations  in  exports  of  hog  products.      This  fact  indicates   that,   altno-:igh 
consumer  demand  both  in  this  country   and  in  foreign  co\intries  ch^n.  ed    .;aterial- 
ly  djring  the  period,    the  similarity  of   the  changes   at  home  and  abroad  wcs 
sufficient   to  cause  supplies   to  be  the  i-^rincipal  variables  associated  'vith 
changes  in  exports.      It   should  be  noted  that   the   study  herein  nresented  is 
desijiea  only  to  show  the  factors  which  govern  the  volume  of  ho;:  ->ro ducts   ex- 
P£rt§d.      TiTiis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  analysis  of   the  factors   affecting 
*^®  ^oreiffl  demand^for_.such  products,  which  would  involve  a  considerc.tion, 
not  only  of  the  volume  exported,   bat  also  of  the   orices   received  for  th^  i>og 
products   sold  abroad.     Waile  a  complete  analysis  of  the  factors  afrectin^, 
the  foreign  demand  for  hog  products  is  beyond  the  scope  and  purposes  of   t/is 
stud;y-,    the  results  presented  are,   for  the  most  part,   essential  preliininar,^ 
steps  to  such  an  analysis  and  thus  form  the  basis  for  furtc.er  research  on 
that  subject. 

The  analysis  presented  in  Figure  5  was  concerned  with  total  exports 
of  hog  products.      lEie   total   exports  were   then  diyided  into   two   classes  - 
porl:  er-iports  and  lard  exports  -  and  a  similar  procedure  to   that  shown  iu 
Figure ^5  Fas  followed  in  stud^-ing  the  factors  related  to' the  variations  in 
each  of  txiese   two   classes  of  hog  products.      The  res^ults  are  shown  in  ?i;^ares 
6  and  7.      The  year-to-year  changes  in  rprk  exports  zjre  closely  related  to 
OeriTiaii  and  Danish  inspected  hog  slaughter,    and  to  United  States  i  isptcted 
sla^jgnter.      The  variations  in  lard  exports   are  almost   completely  dxolrdned  by 
variations   in  hog  slaughter  in  German^'  and  lard  production  from  inspected 
slaugntcr  in   the  United  States.      It  ma^.    be  observed  that   in  the   anal.'sis  of 
lard  exports,   hog  slau^jtitur  in  Denmark  was  not  considered  as  a  factor.   L^rd 
production  in   that  country   is   relatively   small,   and  it  has  had  but  little 


•4/  Thus  for  1922,  United  States  hog  slaughter,   aino^onting  to  8,750,000, 0'C 
pounds  dressed  weight,   was  plotted  against   the  plus  deviation  of  c:;,x)its  shown 
m  Diction  A  of  200,000,000  pounds.  •  " 

5/   i:ost  of   the  variations  in  ex7Dorts  have   thus  been  accounted  for  by  vrric- 
tions  in  :>erman  and  Danish  hog  sla^ighter  and  United  States  hog  slaug^iter. 
The  unexplained  variation  for  any  one  vear  .is    indicated  by   the   extent   to 
which  tne  points  in  the   lower  section  of   the  f igirc  deviate  from  the  line  of 
relation.     For  any  one  year  the  algebraic   sum  of  the  readings  from  the    two 
diagonal   lines  and  the  deviation  of  the  points  from  the  line  of  .relation  in 
the  lo\ver  section  is   equal   to   the  total   exports  for  that  year.      Tlie  mct..od 
used  m  the  studies  shown  in  subsequent  figures  is   essentially   the   so.-.e  as 
tho  one  just  described.     For  further  details  concerning  this  method,   sec 
A  Simplified  Method  of  Graphic  Curvilinear  Correlation"   by  L.   E.   Berji, 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Dece.aber,   1929.   rnd  "A>i3iica- 
tion  01    a  Simplified  Method  of  Correlation  to  Problems  of  Acreage  and  Yield 
Varic.tions,"   by  L.   E.   Bean,  Journal   of  the  ^^rnericaai  Statistical  Association. 
December,    1930. 
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on  United  States  lard  exports  during  the  last  decade. 


bo  contiler^  in  Li     1      '•  'Ti   ^"'-^^  '"  ^'^^  ^  individual  countries  will 

0^  Unit-d  S?   ti     ?     f     '°  ^  ^^*'^''  "'=""■''  °^  ^^^^  "-^i^^t.    «i^  destination 
0-  United  bt,--tes  lard  exports  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 

Ttfll"^  T"""  '"  ^'^""^  '•     °"   "^'^  ='^'-°^<=.   ^^°^t  60  x.er  cent  of  tl  United 
Stat.s  lard  e::ports  go   to   the  United  Kinsdom  and  aer„a^w.      ^rin'   th     ^-'t 
decade,   exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  b.en  veryT^We       E^orts  t^ 

tT7.  tniL  ::it^dirot^tr^^  ^  rr-  ^^^^-i^- "- 

fore,   that  -  l^x-r  ^rL„r^?-        ^  .^'     ^*  °o™trj'.     It  is  ap.arent,    there- 

expo;ts  rLce  lUl  IZTllTi^,  to'tnf' %"'"'  i?  ""'*^'  '*='^^  ^''^'^^  ^^■^'^ 
trade  with  Germany.  *°   *''^  unfavorable  develo-TOnts  in   the  lard 

of  the'^tSS'coletitloTol"^:,""*  movement  is_ further  cornplicr.ted  because 
domestic  and  for^i^  m  v,  !i         t        '^"^  ^'^^  ^^  °^^^  "^"^  ^^^  1"  both 
poses  of  Te  etaMe^f if       ';     ^^?  production  and  utilization  for  food  pur- 
many  ye'rl     l^fth:  f     .'   ""^  "^""^  °^^"  ^■'"^  ^a*^  »^^^-«  t«^"  increasinr  for 
d^^de       .'ostt  s  a.-ro'i?'T*/'r  '""'^  «^:-oi.aiy  rapid  during  the  las 
by  which   their  nhv,,;  1  !^  themselves   to  n-omerous   technical  processes, 

interchangeable  f^r^?iff°''f*'"'  ""''  "^  ""li^ied,   and  as  a  resuU   they  ar^ 

f.ts  a.'d  ous'  i°;ot  "r:f uuu-e'd  ufT'  ''""■"     '''^'^  *^^°  ^^^"^^ 
intnr-  -ei-t=j  ,  utiii2ed  lor  tiie  same  purposos,    thev  are 

inter-related  over  such  a  wide  rnn-c   n,„t   ^ ^„f4.-  • 

direct  ai^d  indirect       ThP  ft^t   f f  f  competition  amon^;  thoi.i  is  both 

Dro.l-  f.t.  „^  "  .   !         ,     ^  ^"=*  "*^it  ""any  of  the  frts  and  oils  r>xe  either  bv- 
re L^tli    I  f"f  ^?roir'  "^"^   '^^  '''■°'''^"'  increasingly  complex.     Statistics 
exoorts     -1/1,^^"^  "''''  somewhc-.t  inadequate,   because   the  production, 

exports, ^la  imports  oje  reported  either  as  oils,   refined  or  unrefined     or 

plriodtJriXr^'^^'^^-     ''  ''  '^^^"'='^^*  to'su^nari^e  anHota^e^'o:: 

Oils  on^"^'n?:nl°fion:l  wrt°',*'^%'"'=^""^'  consumption  of  these  fcts  and 
important  l-^'X.2,^  *''""'^'''   *^°  situation  in  each  of   the  more 

impoita^tlar ^-consuming  countries  should  be   taJcen  into  a<xount.      The   study 

are  of^^^domin^u,!.    f  ^     f  ^  °^  "^^"^  ^°^  °"^^''  =°^'tries.     These  co^uttries 

ieadi.<;otr:rsni  srXii:  oiLrtiiL^iLV^^^^'  -^  ^'^^  -^  - 

At   the.  outset,    sever?..!  factors  with  respect   to  lard    production    ^nri 
oSe;:?iv1^:"  ^  recognised.     Lr.rd  is  a  W-proLcrof '    he^Ti.aust^ 

■^^^^^^^J:ff::^/^^^j^^'^^^^'^^  *°  --  -*-*  by  f,^tors  '^• 

for  its  flavor     or  for  t-t  f,    ^^*^"ti°''.     L-,rd  is   eaten,    at  least  partly, 
it  is  usednh;reforr     it\^i       J       f  it^impr^rts   to   the  products  in  whl^h 
and  orep-r' tion  nf  r*     I     f  a  fairly  definite  place  in  the  composition 
of  A^cr?;';   "V'o^'^^-tr':-     ^°*1^-  important  factor  is   that^he  <,.u.lity 
With  Irrd'^roduced  f,    nV,^  ^       '  ^""^  '*  ^  preferred  position  as  comonred 
substUukr  countries. as  well  as  with  lard  compo'^nds"  aiid ,      ; 
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of  lard  consvunption  per  capita  has  been  higher  th.-ui  formerly.     In  t'le 
United  Kin^don.    lard  imports,  which  constitute  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of 
the  total   consumption,   have  not  vrjicd  grertly  since  1900.      I-  aer.-.-v.,     ,r.crc 
on  the  aver-se  about  hrlf  of   the  lard  cons-^.d  is   imoortcd.   av-il-bi?  fi  -^-cs 
indicate   that   the   trend  in  consultation  of   lard  r.as  be.n  f  airl-' stnblu   r  .•i"-- 
the_ postwar  years.     Iinports  of  lard  into  Gerruany  have  docreask  steadily"   '" 

th"i4rf' ^^'^''"\   ''*   ^^"^  ^^"^^"^^^  ""^^  '=^^"  ^"e^^"y  ^^-   ^^  offset  by 
tho  increased  aomestio  production  in  Serniany. 

,....' °°''!'^,"°"°5  ^"^^^^"  ^^*^  --^'<i  °il^.   other  thoi-.  lard  in  the  United 
H,!^,    !'..''     ^'•^'^i^f '^'i  ^y  total  disappearance,  has  increased  fairlv  st.odily 
durins  tne  last  decade.    (Table  3.   page    43.  )     IJo   definite  fig-Ws  on  con- 

edib       f^r  ;Tf' ^''^  '?'   "''  ''•"•"^'  ''^^°'^°"  -^^  '^"■-"*-   ^-t  net   i.,.:rts  of 
rather  n-rv^H         '   f  ^  "^^^^einous  raw  materials  into  both  countries  show  a 
ratner  marked  upward  trend  during  this  period.      Since   the  production  of 
"rHroniv"!  ^  !f-i%-/«-^tively  small  in  th.se  co.onLies.  net  i^n^orts 
^re  prob.bly  a  fairly  satisfactory  index  of  consumption.     For  any  o-v    -t-r 

norM^'he         ""^'r!  "^^'  ^''^^^  inaccurate,    since   the  fats   .a>d  oils    -.in 
?°ts^iH^il        T^f""'=    '^"  ^'^^  ^'"'  ^^^"^   ti.e  importations  occarr.d.    ^Il-.c 

K  Sr.liL?  I         *^^*  "'  *''^  """^^  ^'-"*<^^'   ''^t  some  in-.,ort,-^a  diff.r.nces 

in  the  developments  in  Europe  and  United  Str.tes  should  be  noted.      In   f-ds 
co-ozitry  ™st  of  the  iucreased  consumption  of  fats  a.id  oils  has  b=on  iu 
Onihc  o?h°i  h'   f  P?=^^lly   cottonseed  oil.   and  in  the  form  of   lard  compo-onds. 
nLi' c  1^7  ;   in  Europe   the  increase  has  been  in  both  vegetable  ai-.d 

toL    i-    tt  ,I^t.^l  f "'  *-'^  ^°™  °^  ^■■^"'^'^  substitutes   to  a  .roat.r  extent 
tnaii  In  tne   united  Sta,tes« 

.„.,       ^l-^^  impossible   to   state  conclusively  just  what  effect   the  increcsed 
T^iTTT  °n  ^?e=table,   fish,   and  .narine  oils  has  had  on   th.  intcruatio.-.al 
larc  trade.     During  the  last  10  yoars,   changes  in  lard  consumption  aiid 
exports  m   tne  United  Strtes  have  been  more  in  lino  with  chaii.es  in  .-.o,  pro- 
duction in   this  countrj.   and  in  European  comatries   thrai  with  chai.^es  in  ti:e 
production  of  other  fats  and  oils.      In   the  United  Kingdom  and  a.rnanv   l-xd 
consumption  has  been  relatively  stable  despite   the  increased  consum Aio:; 
^L  .       ""f  f         "'-^  °^^="-     I'^PO'-ts  of  lard  into   the  United  Xi.i.-.don  .  -^vc 
c^tJ^-^'f^^M        ,  ?^^^  ^'^'■^^'^  **^"  ^^"^^^    ^'•^t  imports   into  5er,.^■.v■"'...,vc    ic- 
evid'tf  n^  ^/       -^  ^^^'^  production  has  increased  in   that  country.'.      r.:c   rbove 
evidence   indicates   that  changes   in  lard  exports  and  imports  of  the   t-.r.  c 

In'^tt^^L         T- ''°"^i^'='"-^"°"  '"^"^  '-ot  teen  closely  ascociatod  with  tne  ch.-;-e. 
m  ta.  consumption  of  other  fats  and  oils   during   the  last  10  years. 

,„„.-  t'^'T^"!^^'   ™  increase  in  the  consumption  of  total  fats  .:as  occ-rred 
l'2;:r     /     ":■  ^^^••^^^oi  consumption  of  lard  in  these  countries,   bat   the  world 
lrZ\°     ^""""^  °     """"^^  '""  ^'^^^  ^^'l  °il^  "'S  been  reduced  in  order  to 
^Tc^  l'opfi'"'^r^"'*  'S^^^^  ^■''*°  ""^'■""l"^  channels.     Lr.rd  prices  .-.ave  declined 
WW   .f?;!;  ^"=^f.°f  °t..er  fats  and  oils  have  shown  similar  declines.  Just 
oils     lid  f .?,'^- n^""f  "^  M^h  level  of  consumption  of  ve.^e table,   fls.-..   .v-xiue 
oils,   ^id  fats  will  have  on   the  international   lajrd  situation  in  the    .uture 
is  uncertain.      It  is   orobable,  however,    t;iat  lard  production  and  th,-;  inter- 
national lard  trade  will  continue  to  fluctuate  more  in  response  to  cr^i  es 
m  nog  production   tha:i   to   chrn,,es   in   the  production  of  other  f-.ts  aiM  oils. 
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FACTORS  i--FFECTira  ui'iTiiD  stat.s  e:<pcrts  of  hog  phoducto  to 

TijRious  gou::thies  •  '■ 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  is.  the  most  i;.iportaiit  customer  of.  the  United  States 
for  "both  pork  and  lard.  Although,  the  re  1  at iv<^  importance.*, of  the  United  Kingiim 
in  our  export  trade  of  hc^  products  has  decreased  somewhat  dui-in.3  the  last  30 
:-ears,  that  country  took  46'  per  cent  of  the  United  States  lard  exports,  4b  per 
cent  of  the  hacon  exports.,  and  82  per  cent  of  the  e:cports  of  hams'and  shoulders 
durin.3  the  marketing  -ear  which  bfegan  October  1,  1930.  United  States  lard, 
exports  to  the  United  Kin.^;dom  durin-  1930-31  to^-aled  ::61,900,000  pounds,  hacon 
exports  amounted  to  20,537,000  pounds,  and' exports' oi  hams  and  saoulders  amounted 
to  73, 60?, 000  pounds. 

■  A^^°J1'"  S^cpn  inports  into  the  United.  Kingdom  since  1900  are  s.iown  in 
Figure  8.  In  the  lower  half  of  that  fi;2:i-ire  it  will  he  chservcd  hy  an  excmination 
6f  the  shaded  portions  of  the  segmented  "bars  that  from  1900  to  1914  the  trend 
of  h aeon  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  v/as  rraduall;- 
doviTiward,  and  although  such  imports.  incroRsed  materially'  during;  the  \/ar  -car 3, 
the:  have  decreased  sharply  since  1918.  Li  1951,  imports  of  Uiitod  States  hacon 
into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  only  21,000,000  pounds  or  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  bacon  imports  into  that  countr^-.   Total  i.  .ports  of  bacon  in  tho 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  -reatl-  since  1920.  Although 
most  of  the  increase  has  been  in  takings  of  bacon  from  Denmark  (our  ;rincipal 
competitor  in  the  British  market),  laports  from  other  aontinontal  coi... tries 
also  have  increased,  ai-d  in  1931,  the  total  imports  iiito  t:io  U:,.itod  x.ingdoi.. 
amounting  to  1,215,000,  OOl  pounds,  \7cro  the  largest  on  record. 


In  the  upper  half  of  Ficrui-o  8,  imports  irom  Denmark  and  the  United 


states 


are  expressed  as  a  percent c,.-e  of  total  British  i  iports.  The  inverse  relations!-, 
between  the  proportion  of  tlid  import  jd  supply  furnished  by  Deniuark  ;ind  that 
furnished  by  the  United  States"  is  marked  throughout  the  ^2-yoar  period.   The 
influence  of  Danish  hog  production  upon  our  exports  oi  hog  proaacts,  whi.ch  v/as 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  has  boon  almost  entirely  in  the  lorm  of 
competition  for  the  British  bacon  trade.   From  1900  to  19M'whcn  th.i  propor- 
tion of  imports  from  Denmark  gradually  incrcaaod,  the  proportion  oi  Mio  trade 
obtained  by  the  United  States  decreased.   Imports  fror;.  jonmurk  drop  )ed  sharply 
during  the  war  period  reaching  their  low  point  In  1919  when  only  ne  jligible^ 
quantities  originated  in  that  cou^.-try.  The  declines  in  Danish  hog  production 
and  in  bacon  exports  from  Dernnark  to  the  United  Kingdom  dui'iny  the  w,..r  jccxs 
x'QTC   duo  largely  to.  the  mifavorable  conditions  for  shipping  in  the  Ijnglish 
channel  which  almost  entirely  cut  off  the  importations  of  feed  into  jcnmcrk 
and  the  export  movement  of  hog  products  from  that  country  ,to  Br  it  is  ]\  mark.ts. 
.'The  proportion  of  British  supplies  coming  fro.-  the  United  States  in'..  e:.ee:l 
materially  during  that  pei-iod.   In  191.8,  over  60  per  cc.rj.  of.  the  .bc.c.i.  ix.iportc 
into  the  United  Kingdom  w. ore  from  this  country.  British  imports  iroii  Denmark 
and  other  European  countries  have  increased -greatly  during  the  poctv/;r  Doriod, 
and  ag  a  result,  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
In  1931,  only  2  per  cent  of 
origin. 
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A  decided  prejudice  against  A-iericar,  bcccon  dev..loped  among  Bri'jish 
consumers   in  1920  and  1921   as   a  resul=.   of    tlic  wartiu.e   food  control   ..ativiti^s. 
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Earl7  in  1919  the  food  administrations  of  both  the  United  States  and  ^reat 
Britain  suspended  their  control  over  pork  exports  and  imports,  T,7hich  av-d.   Ijeen 
established  during  the  war.  During-  the  War  the  British  Government  h£d  required 
that  all  pork  shipped  to  the  United  Kin^'^dom  "be  strongl^^  cured,  because  of  the 
dela^rs  in  shipping  occasioned  "by  Vartiine  conditions.  WV.e'n  Government  control 
was  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  \?ar  lar£;e  quantities  of  porl:  were  mildl"  cured 
for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  submarines  and  mines  v.-ere  nc  longer  a 
menace  and  a  source  of  dela;-  to  ocean  traffic,  it  wag  e:c;ected  that  shiirpii.j 
facilities  would  be  adequate,  but  in  the  summer  of  1919  the„-  became  co nested. 
As  a  result,  in  August,  1919  the  British  ]?ood  Ilinistr;:,  anticipating  a  food 
shortage,  resumed  control  of  meat  imports,  and  took  over  existing  supplies.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  ^ear  pork  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  record  quantiti--3. 


1 


In  the  meantime,  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities  began  to  fall. 


■or 


^.\c  resul' 


prices   in  Great  Britain  were  maintained  b-  the  British  Food  ..inistr, . 
was  that  the  greatly  increased  pork  exports  were  moved  into   consumption  y2i\ 
slowly.     St  or  a-e.  stocks  increased  r^reatly,    and  stora-e  facilities  for  the  r.ilily 
cured  pork  were   inadequate.     I.Iuch  spoilage   occurred.      In  the  face  of   such  lar^.e* 
storage   accu.mulations   imports   of  iu.:erican  porl:  into  the  United  Kingdox  vere 
sharply  restricted  early  in. 1920,     United  States  exports   of  all  kinds   u:    -^^-ed 
pork  were  much  smaller  during  that  year   thai:   in  1919.      In  February  19:c:  the 
American  Institute  of  Meat  Packers   estii-iated  that   the  British  holdings   of  bacsr. 
and  haras   in.  stora.^e   and  afloat   uiere  equivalent  to   a  seven  inonths*    supply. 

^        .  ^Throughout   1S20  the  British  Food  i.inistry  maintained  ^5rices   of  :^ork  in 
Great  Britain  near  wartl.;e   levels,   despite  the  fact  that   theVgeneral  level  of   all 
prices  had  declined  greatly.     Authorization  by  the   Food  ministry  of  ai: 
ations   of  pork  was 'required.     Control   over  meat   imports   and   -..eat  ^-»rices 
relinquished  by  the  British  Govcrni.ient  until  Ua,"  1921. 
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The  effects  of  this  situation  upon  th.e  American  ho 


not  of  great  consequence  in  our  trade  at  the 


mcvus  ,r. 


present  ti  e,   but 


considerablo   importance   from  1919  to  1921.     The   lar  cejrocrts   in  191 

less  responsible   in  a  large  measure  for 

in  most   of  that  year.      On  the   other  hand  the 

two  follov/ing  years  was   also  duo   in 


ne   ver-'  high  hog  prices  v;h. 
great   decline   in  price-; 


Kingdom.     Perhaps,  the  most  importeint   effcc- 
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crican  pork  was  placed  with  British   consumers.  i.!uch  01    t.^.e  mildly  curud     c>rk 
exported  in  1919  was   sold  in  a  vory  poor  condition  dvi-ing  li20.     Thr. 
of  the  American  hog  producers  or  packers  the  reputation  ci  .C:iei-ican 
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ill': 
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British  market 


■■30i*n  ir. 


was  severely  aifectc-d  by  this  situation. 


The  relatively  favorable  com.pe'i '.ive  position  of  Banis^i  b.  con  i..  r 
markets  is  largely  the  result  of  many  years  of  concentrated  eifort  on  the 
of  Danish  farmers  in  developing  their  swine  industr^.   In  188'/,  -/hen  a  la-j 
was  enacted  in  Germany  prohibiting  the  importation  of  live  and  dressed  ho  :- 
Denrr.ark  was  deprived  of  its  principal  foreign  outlet,  and  -*:he  attention  of 
Banish  producers  was  thereby  diverted  to  the  United  Kin  .don.  Keoresent:  t-" 
were  sent  to  the  British  maricet  to  study  consumer  preferences,  cJ-.d  on  the 
of  information  so  collected,  extensive  investigations  v/ere  conducted  -:or  - 
purpose  of  determining  the  t^pe  of  hog  and  method  of  curin  and  i.iarketi- 
would  yield  a  product  that  could  be  marketed  in  the  United"  Kingdom  to   -.e 
advc-ntage.^  Cooperative  bacon  factories  \/ere  established  in  order  to  provi 
a  more  efficient  method  of  marketing  and  processing.  The  success  o-r  the 
cooperative  movement  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  now  more  than  SO  per  ce 
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the  tacon  exported  from  Denmark  is  produced  from  ho.'js  slaughtered  in  cooperative 
factories.  This  unit;,  of  control  in  .distribution  has  aided  ^reatl^-  in  the 
production  of  a  highly  standardized  product  and  one  which  conforms  to  British 
coupunier  recuirements.  _6/   Since  about  1890,  practically  all  of  the  ho^ 
products  exported  from  Deninarl:  have  "been  marketed  in  the  United  Kin.jdon,  and 
exports  have  "been  closely  related  to  Lanish  ho^;  slaughter. 

Denmark  has  an  additional'  advanta^^e  ovia-  the  United  States  "because  of  the 
short  distance  to  the  British  market.  The  proximity  of  Denmark  and  the  other 
European  exj-ortins  countries  to  the  United  Kin-dom  maLes  it  possihlo  for  those  v 
countries  to  export  hacon  \7ith  only  a  mild  cure  at  a  relatively  lov/  cost.      \ 
Y'iltshirc  sides  are  shipped  to  the  United  Kinsdom  from  continonti.1  Zui-ope  in  a 
semicijxed  state  and  British  importers  are  then  chle  to  adjust  the  final  cure 
as  the  market  desires  it.  Cons^jraurs  in  ^reat  Britain  prefer  pork  that  is  laildly 
cured. 


In  the  United  States  the  pork' exporters'  prohlem  is  much  m.oro  difficult 
■because  of  the  longer  disfance  to  British  markets.  '  The;,  have  two  alternatives 
in  handling  their  shipments,  i.   mildly  cured  product  may  be  ex.^orted  imder  low 
refrif^eration  v/ith  greater  risks  of  spoilage  'and  higher  exporting  costs;  or 
a  strong-;  cure  may  "be  used  v/hich  reduced  transportation  costs  hut  v/hich  ma.cos 
the  pork  less  desirable  in  the  British  markets.  For  man_:ears  the  lormer 
method  of  exporting  has  predominated.  Althou-jh  most  01  the  pork  exported  is 
cured  only  mildly,  the  cure  is  stron.jor  than  that  used  in.  jLJuropean  exi^orting 
countries  and  somewhat  stronger  than  desired  by  the  bulk  of  the  British  trade. 
This  problem  in  exporting  was  intensified  in  1927  when  the  United  Kin^.dom 
prohibited  the  use  of  boric  acid  as  a  preservative' for  meat.  The  use  01  boric 
acid  has  not  been  permitted  in  the  cui'ing  of  pork  consumed  in  the  U  itcd  states 
and  Germany  for  more  than  20  years,  but  prior' to  1927  its  use  facilitated  the 
shipment  of  pork  to  the  United  langdom  in  a  green  or  incompletely  cured 
condition. 


Another  factor  favorable  to  Danish  pork  in  the  United  iCingdom  is  that  the 
British  trade  can  depend  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  Danish  bacon  of  uniiorm 
quality.  The  British  trade  does  not  have  the  assurance  oif  adeouate  supplies 
of  iimerican  pork  that  it  has  in  the  case  of  Danish  pork,  and  there  has  been 
little  incentive  to  advertise,  or  through  other  moans,  to  build  up  a  demand 
for  the  iimorican  product. 

.?.^^1A^^-?1°?1^.®J£*~  'J'^^G  trend  of  ham  imports  into  the  United  kinj/ioni  from 
the  United  State's*  has  been  similar  to  that  of  bacon  i  .orts  except  thct  during 
the  postwar  years  the  proportionate  reduction  in  takin-s  hi.s  not' been  so  ^:reat 
as  that  of  bacon.  (In  the  United  ivingdom,  the  ter;:.  "hams"  refers  to  both  hams  and 
shoulders).   The  United  Stat-s  provides  most  of  the  hams  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  Figure  9.   From  1908  to  1923  a.-  avcra.;o  ol  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  ham  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  originated  in  the  United  States,  but 
since  that  ti.  0  the  proportion  has  gradually  declined  as  imports  from  Canada 
and  some  of  the  continental  countries  have  increased.   There  is  a  distinct  but 
limited  demcind  for  American  hams  in  the  Unit'.d  kinjdom,  but  consid-rubl  -. 
conpotition  is  onco^ant-.r:d  from  Danish  V/iltshirc  sid-  s  ^von  though  this 
cor.potition  is  not  so  cff:.ctivc  as  in  th-:  casj  of  bacon.  Ham  imports  into  the 
"^/  '  Danish  Yacori  IV  Vxpo'ftc"d  Tn  Yh:;  form  Vf  ' jY  1  tVhTr* j  'sid-'s*.'  "  The  \/iltshin.-'  side 
is  the  whole  side  of  the  carcass  with  head,  backbone,  catchbonc,  and  shouldcrbon^ 
removed. 
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United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  during  19^1,  amountin;  to  57  271  000 
.pounds,  were  23  per  cent  below  the  5-3^ear  19i0-to-1914  avera-e  tailings,  but 
bacon  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1931  were  nearly  90  per  cent  below 
the  prev/ar  average. 

An  analysis  of  the  principal  factors  related  to  United  States  exports  of 
cured  pork  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  hi   this  anal;.-sis, 
exports  of  bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders  have  been  combined  since  they  are  all 
included  in  the  cuts  defined  as  "bacon"  which  are  imported  from  continental 
countries.  A  large  portion  of  the  variations  in  these  cured  pork  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  variations  in  bacon  imports 
from  continental  .Europe  and  by  changes  in  hog-slaughter  supplies  in  the  U.:it3d 
States.   There  is  some  indication  that  a  given  cha:ige  in  bacon  imports  li-z  . 
continental  Europe  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  associated  with  a  small  ohs^^e 
in  United  States  exports  to  that  country  when  imports  from  the  Continent  are 
above  average  than  when  they  are  below  avera^;e.  Such  a  relationship  would 
suggest  that  there  is  a  distinct  but  li.-ited  demand  lor  ^unerican  cured  pork 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  affected  onl„  renctely  by  supplies  irom" other 
countries.  The  broken  line  at  the  lower  end  of  the  curve  is  Intended  to 
indicate,  however,  that  the  data  are  inadequate  to  warrant  a  statment  that  such 
a  relationship  actually  exists.   The  year  1930  provided  the  only  basis  for 
determining  the  shapp  of  this  portion  of  the  cui-ve.  x.s  data  for  the  current 
and  subsequent  years  become  available,  the  nature  of  this  relationship  can  be 
more  definitely  ascertained.  Tliis  analysis  also  indicates  that  while' the 
United  States  tends  to  export  larger  quantities  01  pork  to  :;he  United  Kin, -dons 
when  domestic  slaugliter  increases,  offerings  of  bacon  from  continental  Europe 
is  the  more  important  factor.  Pork  prodviction  in  Denmark  dominates  those 
offerings. 


'-i 
4 
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J'^lA'"     -^^^^  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1900  to  1951  are  sho-.Tn 
in  Fig-urc  11.   The  trend  has  been  gradually  upv.'ard  since  ISOO,  althou,  ;1.  there 
has  been  considerable  variation  from  year  to  2''ear,  especially  during  the  World 
V/ar.   The  United  States  furnished  most  of  the^lard  to*  the  United  Kin  ;doen 
during  this  period,  the  amorait  rangin.  from  78  to  97  per  cent  of  the  totd 
imports.  During  the  last  10  years,  however,  the  proportion  supplied  \}-^-   this 
country  has  been  slightly  smaller  than  it  was  jur,t  prior  to  the  war.   Canada 
is  the  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  British  lard  tract:. 
Takings  from  that  country  during  recent  ^ears  have  been  considerably  lar  cr 
than  the  prewar  (1910-1914)  average,  but  •"hey  still  represent  a  smal] 
proportion  of  the  total  imports.  The  Danisn' bacon  hogs  :  icld  only  a  s.all 
quantit;,^  of  lard  compared  with  the  ^leld  from  America.,  lard-t^pe  ho^s  t^id. 
the  principal  foreign  outlet  for  Danish  lard  is  m  ^rma^^.   The  quantities 
of  Danish  lard  received  in  British  markets,  therefore,  are  negligible. 

United  States  lard,  a^id  other  hog  products  as  well,  are  shipped  abroad 
largely  on  open  consignment,  the  sales  being  made  after  arrival,  i^^r^orting 
costs  of  lard  are  smaller  than  those  of  pork.  The  product  is  usually' shipped 
in  the  holds  of  vessels  and  artificial  refrigeration  is  unnecessary"  Host" of 
the  lard  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  the  form  of  refined  lard. 
Although  the  exact  proportion  which  refined  lard  represents  in  the  total 
movement  is  not  laaovm,  importers  in  the  British  market  estLmate  th.t  it  is  '«li 
over  90  per  cent.   -imported  lard  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  .xst  popular  in 
blocks  of  28  pounds,  packed  two  blocks  to  a  box.   It  is  handled  in  this  iorc 
until  it  reaches  the  retailor,  who  cuts  it  into  pound  blocks,  or  other  aiiics, 
as  his  customers  may  wish. 
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Tlio  fr-ctors  thr.t  govorn  the  ex-pori  movemcht  of  lc:rd  to  the  U.iitcd 
ICinsdor.1  apparently  cro  quite  different  f  romthosc  th.  t   affect  -^or^c  oxDorts 
to  thr.t  country  and  hoth  pork  r.nd  Ijxrd  exports  to  other  irnoortant  coimtrieG. 
In  contrast  to  the   shr.rp  reduction  in  imports   of  hncon  cM  hcjns  iron  tho 
bniued  States   to   the  United  Ki;i^;dom  during  the  Ir.st  dccr.de,    lard  imoorta  from 
the  United  Status  have  heen  rolc.tivclv  stalsle,    fluctuctin-  sli^htl-  from  -ecj- 
to  /ear,   l)ut   sho\7in£  no  distinct  upward  or  dov^^nward  trend. 

-  Durins  recent   -ears,    X^rd  prices,  in  LiveriDool  hc.ve  not  ceen  ^^rertlv 

different   from  tho  prices  of  lard  of  cO:nprrahlG  grade   in  Chica-o.      Thus, 
during  much  of  this  period,  ;;7hen  transportation  chcr  .3     and  other  nr-'c,  tin- 
coc.s   are   taken  into   accoiuit,    tho  prices   of   l;.rd  ex-portcd  to  the  U.-^itcd 
.an-dom  have  been  lov/er  thc.n  domestic  prices.      Tlic  lowr  rctur  s  from  the 
lard  exported  to    tlae  United  Kin/^dom  have  TDrohahly  "been  at  lecst  partirJl- 
offset  h--  tne  stren,-th  given  to  domestic  prices  through  the  removal   of  a" 
portion  of   tne   supply  from  tho  domestic  market.      ChrjiGCs   in  dor.estic   lard 
produc.ion  acco-a.nt   in  part  for  the  relative!:"  si.iall  ^  car-to-'-e-.r  v  .riationc 
m  lard  exports  to    the  United  ICin^dom  hut   it  is  apparent  that  there   are  otlier 
miluonces   involved  which  as  yet  have  not  been  measured.     Tho  su-)erior 
cualioy  accredited  to  Araerican  lard  by  Britisii  consigners,   no  doubt  h:s 
aided  in  the  maintona^ice  of  a  fairly  stable  consuinption  of   that   oroduct   in 
-he  Jnited  .Cmrdom,    even   Vnoueh  it  has  been  necesisary  also  to  reduce  prices 
sharply.     Furthermore,   the  British  trade   is  assured  of  a  uniforr.^  cjid 
adequate  supply  of  A:.erican  lard  year  after  yo„r,   which  also  tends   to   ^ive 
the  United  States  a  preferred  position  in  the  Sritish  lord  mcrkets,    iust 
as  t.iG   same  characteristic  of  Danish,  bacon  ^^ives  Der.m.^rk  an  additional 
advantage   in  the  bacon  trade,     i^he  United  State   is  the  o.il  ■  country  <^ron 
unici  Great  Britain  cLn  secure  uniform  supplies  of  li;rd  in  such  cuiritities 
as  tnose  used  in  the  latter  co'oiitry.        Phe  upward  trend  in  i..:iDorts  of 
vegetable   and  r^i   al  fats  cuid  oils  other  tha.i  lai-d  into   -ho  United  lan.-'dor^ 
nas  not  been  so   marked  as  in  Gernrjiy  and  the  United  States.      Hiis  ma-  ?loo 
have   oeen  a  factor   in  main  ainiuG  the  export  movement   of  lard  to  that  count-^-. 
k  more  cor^ple'e   study  of  the  British  demand  ior  American  l..rd  is  n.ed.d 
-0  determine  the  rc-lativu  importc.nce   of  these   various   influences. 


Gcr:.irji2' 

German-    ranlcs  next  to  the  U_.i  ted 'Kingdom  as   r    ^uxchaser  of  u  .jrioan 
hog  products  althou.-h  about  one-third  of   the  hog  suov)liec  of  Uj^o'^o 
(excluding  Russia  and  OMrkey.)   is  produc.d  in  that  country.      Tc  most   intensive 
hog-producing  region  of  G<.rmrjay  is  in  the  northwestern    ^art  of  thrt   count-v. 
There   is  a  distinct  division  in  that  region  between  the^o/^  breeder   ard       " 


the  hog  feeder.      The  feeder  usually  purchases   the 


e  yoimr  pi.^s   frora 


■J  *i,K^ 


!.r. 


I'le  nogs 


oreeder   and  fattens  them  for  slaughter  chiefly  on  imoortid  feeds.      .  ..     .. 

are  fattened  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  ti:ne,    and  are  made  r.ady  for' 
slaughter  m  approximately  seven  months.      Th.  other  -:n-i2iciTDal  ho  -r-oducln- 
region  is   m  eastern  Germany,      in  this  region,    the  methods^!  hog  "oroductio.^ 
are  more  comparable  to  t}iose   in  the   commercir.l  areas  of    ^he  United"  J bat.e. 
in  that  nog  breeding  and  feeding  are  usually  conducted  b-  the   same   f-.i-n-r. 
If  fit  ''?''^^^"^   °^  home-grown  feeds,    principally  potatoes  and  r".,    and 
the  fattening  process   is  much  slower  than  in  northwestern  German-.      Tiere 
nas   oeen  a  greater   increase-  in  production  durin-  rucunt-     ears   irr  ecst-  rn 
Germany  than  in  northwestern  Germrjiy.      Grain  and  potato  production  has 
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Relation  of  U.S.  Exports  of  Bacon,  Hams,and  Shoulders 

TO  U.K.TO  Total  Bacon  Imports  from  Continental 

Europe  to  U.K.  and  to  U.S.  Hog  Slaughter 

YCAR  ftCGINNING  OCTOaER  I 

EXPORTS 

POUNDS 

MILLIOMS 


400 


200 


2  4  6  8  10  12 

IMPORTS  INTO  U.K.,HUNDRED  MILLION  POUNDS 


♦200 


T 


T 


T 


RELATION  OF  DEVIATIONS  FROM  ABOVE  CURVE 

TO  U.S.  HOG  SLAUGHTER  I    .^j 


7.0  7.5  8.0  8.5  '  90 

U.S.  FEDERALLY  irpPECTEO  HOG  SLAUGHTER.BtLLION  POUNDS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC  t<t90«  BUREAU  Of  AORtCULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Figure    10  -  A  large   proportion  of  the  variations   in 
cureo-pork  exports  to  the  united  kingdom  are   accounted 
for  by  variations   of  bacon    imports  from  continental 
Europe,    and  changes    in  slaughter  supplies   in  the   United 
States.      Imports    from  continental   Europe,    the   more    im- 
portant   FACTOR,     WERE    LARGELY    DETERMINED    BY    PORK    PRODUC- 
TION   IN   Denmark   during   this    10-year   period 
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increased  sharply  in  that  area  and  the  most  profitable  outlet  for  these 
low-priced  feeds  has  oeen   through  the  production  of  pork.   Increased  tari:'f 
rates  on  foeds  imported  into  northwestern.  German,"  havo  tended  to  li;  .it 
the  expiJision  of  hog  production.   Kie  hogs  produced  in  German;-  are  classed 
as  a  meat  t^rpe,  the  yield  of  lard  heing  cheater  thari  that  of  Danish  ho.rs 
hut  much  less  than  that  of  .jnerican  lard-type  hogs. 

Il^A'"     ^^^^  ^^  "^^®  principal  hog  product 'exported  Irom  the  United  States 
to  Germany.  DurLn^  the  marketing  year  1950-31,  lard  exports  to  Germa^iy 
constituted  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  movement  of  hog  products  irom 
the  United  States  to  that  country-,  and  thej  represented  19  per  cent  ji  .ur 
total  lard  ejcoorts.  Lard  imports  into  Gern^ji,  from  1900  to^l93i  are  sho-^r. 
in  Figure  12.   The  United  States  supplies  Germany  v/it^i  most  of  its  imported 
lard,  although  since  the  V/orld  V.ar  an  increasing  proportion  has  hcen 
supplied  'o^r   other  countries,  principally  Netherlands^  ai.d  DeniUcrl..  In  1900, 
99  per  cent  of  the  lard  imports  into  Germany  vjore  from  the  Ur.ite'^  States, 
but  by  1931  this  proportion  had  declined  to  about  59  per  ce.it.   Fro::i  iSOO 
to  1913  there  was  little  indication  of  3ither  £ji   upward  or  a  dov;nward  treriid 
of  iDrd  imports  into  Germany,  although  takin.'S  fluctuated  considerabl" 


-ear.  'The  smallest  takin^^s  during  this  ptricd  werj  in  i:i: 


from  year  to 

when  they  amounted  to.  only  129,000,  GOo" pounds. ''  llo   import  d::ta  are  available 

for   the  War  years.  Host,  of  the   imports   into   Gerhiany  \^ro  disconti.vied 

during  this  period.       Since  1920  the  trend  of  IcTd' imports  has  be- en   sharil- 

downward. 

The  yearly  variations  in  lard  exports  to  Germany-  :  rom  1921-22  to 
1930-31  are  accounted  for  largely  by  changes  in  insL^octod  hog  slaughter 
in  Germany  and  the  production  of  lard  from  federally  ins-oc-ctod  ho  r-  slcu    .-.r 


influence  of  each 


in  the  United  States.    (Fig.   15.)       The  rciv.e   of    _. 

of  these  two  factors  on  exports  of  lard  to~'-^er  an.-  indicates  th^>    -... 
were  about  ecually  important  during  the  period  covered  b  ■  the  anal-sis. 


1    '■-!  + 


30   _eai's 
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P^ork.-     ITecTly  all   the  pork  importafc  by  Germrjv  diiring  tl 
has  been  in  the   form  of  bacon,    and  until  recent   years,    practically    ^u... 
was   supplied  by  the  United  States.      Bacon  imports   into  Germany  i.'orc  v:r 
small  before  the  World  'djt,   but  considerable  qucjiti^ios  were  purchased 
im-.iediatoly  following  the  "i/ar.      During  the  calendar     oar  1921,    bacon 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Gorman:    -jnountod  to  r.bout   54,C._.,-JC 
po^ands,    but   as  hog  production  in  Gernai^i;^  expr:xidod, 'bacon  exports   to   Germ; 
decreased  sharply.     During  1931  United  States  bacon  exi^orts   to   G^c-r-.u-.y 
were  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  1921  exports,     iathough  bucon  exoorts 
from  other  countries  to   Gc-rmanj--  have  'oeen  Ir.rgo--  thai  t  oso   from  the 
U.nited  States   during  recent  ye cxs,    tota    German  tckin..s  oi   foreign  lacon 
and  other  cuts   of  pork  have  been  small.     Exports  of  hcxis   and  shoulders 
from  the  United  States  to  Geriaan„-   are  negligible. 


Figure  14  contains   an  explanation,  of  most  of  tho   variations   i.; 
United  States   exports   of  bacon,   hams,    and  shoulders  to   Gorman;-  ero:":  l£>:i-:;£ 
to   1930-31.     Hog  slaughter   in  Geriiiany  and  DenmcTk  explains  ...03t   o'     ' 
variation  in  these  exports,   but    :he   litter  are  governed  to    som.,  e: 


-in,; 


_    _        -.  ,,,4.       ^ 


Jso 
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^rho     slaushtor  m  the  United  States.  The  relation  of  slaughter  in  Oermany 
and  Denmark  .0  curei-pork  exports  from  the  United  States  as  shown  in  the 
upper  section  of  the  illustration  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  foreign 
slaughter  Wiien  such  slaughter  is  small  is  ranch  greater  than  when  it  is  large. 

Cuba 

_       Cuha  ranks  third  as  a  foreign  market  for  United  States  hog  products. 
During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1931,  Cuban  takings  of  lard  from  the  United 
States  were  8  per  cent  of  the-,  total  exports  of  lard  from  this  country,   and 
United  States  exports  of  hams  and  shoulders  to  Cuta  were  6  per  cent  of  the 

^raSic=ifv'^  i\^  '^l  ff"  ^'^^  ""^^  important  hog  product  imported  into  Cuba  and 
practically  all  of  the  lard  is  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

Swine  are  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  island  hy  anall  producers,   but 
iccal  supplias  are  cousistontly  bolow  domestic  requirements.'   The  quality  of 
hogs  IS  very  inferior  and  the  yield  of  lard  is  extremely  low.     The  difficulty 
encountered  in  controlling  cholera  and  other  disorders  of  swine  on  the  island 
has  teen  an  important  factor  in  keeping  production  at  a  relatively  low  level. 

o  OQ  „  "^^  tariff  duty  on  American  lard  imported  into  Cutawas  raised  from 
of  thTttJ^""  ^°!^^*°  ^*^^  '=''°*"  °''  ^^^^^y  5.   1931,  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent 
?;   7  ?/^  '^/^^  f^l\  '■''  ^^^  °^^^'     O"^  March  17,   1932  this  duty  was  changed 
iJi     LT'^ll'r.     .  ^"^^  ^'  ^^^  *^°  ^^*y  '^^  ^'^^J^^*  t°  a  'surcharge  of  5  per 
^!^t\!^^  ,  \T  ^^^  P'^^'i^^s  that  the  surcharge  is  to  be  increased  5  per 

Tlr-l     ^  '^•fn'  ™*'^  "^^^^  ^'  ^^^^'  *^"^  "  "ill  ^°=°»«  35  per  cent,   at  which 
thfTr  i  t!/^}  /""^v"  ^^^^^'     ^  ^°  P®^  ^^'^^  preference  is  given  Imports  from 
asffivcn  Lvo   •!'.         r°\f  *^  ^^^^  reduction  the  duty  on  United  States  lard 
as  given  aoovo  is  considerably  higher  than  it  is  on  vegetable  oils. 

11  v^^r-TLT^^^^  °J  ^^"^*  ^*^*^=  1^^  exported  to  Cuba  during  the  last 
llST/,  '^^^^^P^^^'^tly  I'ce'i  closely  associated  with  the  quantity  of  lard 
The  rol«tl  V.  ^^  "l'^^'^  T^^^''  purchasing  power  ohtained  from  sugar  in  Cuba, 
is  the  no=r-     ^  ^T^  °^  '^'"°  *""  ^^*°"  1^  suggested  in  ri^  18.     Sugar 
ihe  i!n=^H     important  commodity  produced  in  Cuha  and  economic  conditions  of 
val„P  ;?  fv,^*"  largely  dependent  upon  the  returns  from  sugar  production.     The 
IfiZ  nf  lirTii'''""^  "^^  estimated  from  the   reported  production  and  the 
IrtLl       ^         ^^T^'     '^^°  ^°*^1  '^^°  °^'  "°t  T'e  considered  as  an  index 

f!T°  rt  -^n  -^^^^  *'"'  ^^^^  °°*  "'"ly  affect  the  amount  of  money  oV 

of  motv   7?n    'tr^^."°^'  ^""^  ^"°   ^"°==*  *^  quantity  of  goods  that  amount 
of  money  .7x11    ouy.      Since  no   index  of  commodity  prices   in  Cuha  is  availaole, 

Cuha  and  ?L7T^?rf^.*?  assume  that   the  major   shifts  In  the  price  levol  in 
ITrtoT    On  tw^   •  ^*^*^\'?^'°  ^««»  fai'^ly  comparable  during  this  11-yoar 
was  adiu,?^H  fn.^^"         this  assumption,   the  value  of  the  Cuhan  sugar  crop 
!!^!,!-T^  I  'r^os  m  the  United  States  price  level  in  order  to  get  L 

approximation  of  the  purchasing  power  cf  sugar  on  the   island. 

exnort^^'^n  r^lt^l'^  °^  *^"  ^''^°''  °^  Forohasing  power  to  United  States  lard 
ITZlllr.  If  f        r^oving  the  influence  of  domestic  production  is  shown 
iL,^^t  •  f"°  ^^'     1*  ^^  impossible  to  dotermino  how  much  of  tho 

reduction  m  exports  during  1931  «as  due  to  decreased  purchasing  poi/er  and  liow 
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^4  HL'lf  ^""^^^  ^^^^'  ^^''^''^^  ^'^  ^^^  TO  GtRMANY 
TO  Hog  SuUiCMTBR  IN  GCRMANY  AND  TO  U.S.UW)  PROOUCTIOM 

(  YEAK  BCGINNINO  OCTOecH  I  ) 
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INSPeCTED  HOG  SLAUGHTW  IN  GCRMANV     MILLION  HEA* 
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RELATION  OPDtVIATIOMS  FROM  AftOVE  CURVI 
TO  PRODUCTION  OF  LAND  IN  U.S. 
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TOTAL  FNODUCriON  OF  LARD  FROM  FBOBRAU.V  INSFCCTBO 
H06  5LAUOHTKR  IN  U.S..  HUNDRED  MILUON  FOUNDS 
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US.  DEPARTMENT  OFAORICULTURE 


NE6.24I901  BUREAU  OF  AORICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  13  -  Yearly  variations  in  United  States 

EXPORTS  OF  lard  DURING  THE  POSTWAR  PCRIOO  ARE  EX- 
PLAINED LARGELY  BY  VARIATIONS  IN  LARD  PRODUCTION 
IN  GERMANY  (AS  INDICATED  BY  HOG  SLAUGHTER)  AND  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.   PRODUCTION  OF  LARb  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES  IS  RELATIVELY  SMALL 
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Relation  of  U.S.Exports  of  Bacon,  Hams,  and  Shoulocrsto  GtRMANV 
TO  Hog  Slaughter  in  Germany  and  Denmark  and  to  U.S.  Hog  Slaughter 

(  YEAR  BEOINNINft  OCTOMR  I  ) 
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Figure  14  -  The  year-to-year  changes  in  cureo-pork 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GERMANY  FROM  1921  TO 
1930  WERE  CLOSELY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  CHANQEf  IN  HOC  SLAUGH- 
TER IN  Germany  and  Denmark  and  variations)  in  slaughter 
SUPPLIES  IN  the  United  States,  The  relation  of  exportg 
to  slaughter  in  Germany  and  Denmark  indicates  that  ef- 
fect or   foreign  slaughter  on  exports  when  such  slaughter 

IS  SMALL,  IS  MUCH  GREATER  THAN  WHEN  IT  IS  LARGE 
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Figure  15  -  Quantity  of  lard  exported  to  Cuba  from  the 
QuI^^TyTF^^ARrPpn''''  "'^  "^^  '''''''   assoc^a^cdM^S 

QUANTITY  OF  LARO  PRODUCED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  PURCHASING 


POWER  OF  THE  CuBAN 

PRODUCED  IN  Cuba. 

IN  1931  APPARENTLY 
TION  IN  TAKINGS  OF 
THE  NEW  TARIFF  ACT 


EXERTED  SOME  INFLUENCE 


SUGAR  CROP,  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  COMMODITY 
DECREASED  RETURNS  FROM  CuBAN  SUGAR  CROP 
WERE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MUCH  OF  THE  REDUC- 

United  States  lard  that  year,   although 
IN   Cuba,   effective    in   February,  1931, 
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much  was  due  to  the  increased  tariff  duties  and  other  factors,    since  in  no 
other  year  daring  the    Deriod  were  returns  frcrn  the  sugar  crop  so  low  as  in 
1931,      It   is  -orohalDle  that   the  decrease  in  the  purcliasing     povrer  of  s.Lf;-.r 
was  the  major  influence. 

Canada 

Notwithstanding  the  relatively  minor  importance  of  the  Car^dian  s'.7ine 
industry,  Canada  is  of  some  importance  in  the  international  trade  for  hrg 
products.  During  1931  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  total  hog  products 
from  slaughter  under  inspection  in  Canada  were  exported.   Imports  of  hcg 
products,  most  of  which  usually  come  from  the  United  States,  were  equivalent 
to  ahout  3  ;oer  cent  of  the  Canadian  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  1931.   Canadian 
imports  of  pork  from  the  United  States  are  not  reexported  but  are  used  to  fill 
the  gap  left  in  tlie  home  supplies  "by  exportation  of  high  grade  Canadian  cured 
pork  as  Wiltshire  sides.   In  1931  the  proportion  of  the  total  United  States 
exports  of  each  hog  product  going  to  Canada  amcunted  to  26  per  cent  for  pickled 
pork,  6.3  per  cent  for  cured  pork,  3  per  cent  for  fresh  pork  and  1.5  per  cent 
for  l?.rd.  Exports  of  live  hogs  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  are  prchioited 
"by  an  embargo •  Eogs  and  hcg  products  are  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States  tc  a  very  limited  extent.  Prior  tc  1930  when  the  present  tariff  duties 
went  into  effect,  a  considerable  nuiriber  of  hogs  were  imported  from  Car^ada.  In 
1927  nearly  200,000  head  were  imported,  but  by  1931  the  number  was  nej;li:,i3le. 
Shi-.pments  of  ho:,s  from  Canada  have  been  largely  from  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  a  deficit  hog  production  area  in  most  years.   In  addition  to  the  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  hogs  and  hog  products,  Canadian  hog 
production  has  a  further  effect  on  our  export  trade  because  of  the  corn -.etition 
of  Canadian  hog  oroducts  v^ith  those  of  the  United  States  on  the  British  narket. 
This  competition  is  of  some  significance  in  the  case  of  hams,  shoulders  and 
lard,  as  indicated  in  a  previous  s*ection  of  this  report  in  the  discussion  of 
factors  affecting  United  States  exports  of  hog  products  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  Countries 

Although  exports  of  hog  products  tc  the  United  Kingdom,  Germanj^  and 
Cuba  constitute  most  of  the  total  export  mov  oment  from  the  United  States, 
limited  quantities  cf  pork  and  lard  stre  exported  to  several  ether  countries. 
In  recent  years,  Netherlands  has  been  the  i.iost  important  of  these  countries, 
although  some  trade  has  been  carried  on  with  numbrous  others,  including  Bel^roni, 
France,  Norway,  and  Italy. 

Netherlands  is  usually  on  an  ex'ooft  basis  for  most  poik  products,  but 
some  bacon  and  lard  is  exported  each  2''ear  to  that  country  from  the  United  States, 
A  considerable  portion  of  these  exports  are  reexported  to  other  Europosm  co*ur— 
tries,  but  statistics  of  reexports  are  not  reported  officially.  For  the  ;-ear 
ended  September  30,  1931  lard  exports  tc  Netherlands  amounted  to  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  United  States  lard  exports.  Data  on  hog  slaughter  in  Netherlands 
are  imcomplete,  but  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  hci,'-pro- 
duction  tr-nds  in  that  country  are  similar  to  those  in  Germany  <?.nd  Denmark.  It 
seems  probable,  then,  that  the  factors  affecting  United  States  exports  cf  poiic 
-products  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  affecting  pork  and  lard  exports  to 
Oermany.   In  recent  years  the  variation  in  the  United  States  exports  of  lard 
to  Netherlands  have  been  similar  to  the  changes  in  the  lard  exports  to  Gcrmai^^. 
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'  PROSPECTIVE  TRENDS  IN  FOREIGN  HOG  PRODUCTION   •. 

Germany  and  Donraark 

In  appraising  the  outlook  for  ovr  export  trade  in  hog  prodiacts  in  view 
of  the  foregoing  relationships,    there  are  two  major  probloms  to  "bo  considered: 
The  prchable  trend  of  hog  production  in  Eiiropean  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  and  the  extent   to  which  the  relationships  of  hog   production  at  hone  and 
ahroad  to  cxoorts  during  the  last  decade   (1921-22  to  1930-31)  are  likely  to^ 
ccntinuG  djxing  the  ne;d;  few  years.. 

In  Fijure  16,    it   is  shown  that  hog  slaughter  in  hcth  Germany  and  Denmark 
has  had  two  distinct  types  of  change  during  recent  years.     One  is  the  steady 
upward  trend  in  slaughter  and  the  other  is  the  marked  tendency  for  slaughter 
to  fluctuate  in  cycles  r»f  three  to  five  years  in  length.     These  cycles  in  hog 
slaughter  in  f  oreiG;n  countries,   as  well  as  in  the  United  States,   are  closely 
related  to  the  ratio  of  hog  orices  to  feed. prices.     That  is,  when  hog  prices 
are  high  relative   to  feed  pr  ices,   hog  production  increases,    and  the  increase 
in  production  is  reflected  in  larger   slaughter  supplies  eighteen  months  to   two 
years  later;   and  when  hog  prices  are  low  relative  to  feed  prices,    slau^^hter 
supplies  are  red^aced  in  a  similar  length  of  time.      It  laay  "be  observed  in  Figure 
16  that  hog-feed  ratios  in  Germany  and  Deimark  have  been  unfavorable  to  hog 
production  since  early  1931,   and  that  marketings  in  those  countries  are  apnar^ 
ently  at  or  near  the  peak  of  a  cycle.     Recent  census  returns,  from  those  coun- 
tries indicate  that  hog-breeding  operations  have  been  reduced  sharply  since  the 
middle  of  1931.  .-..,. 

>    "  .  . 

The  probable  C'^-clical  changes  in  production  are  veiy  important  in  con-  : 
"sidering  the  outlook  for  hog  production  in  Germany  and  Deruifiark  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years;  but  with  regard  to   the  leng-time  outlook,    it   is  more  ii.i- 
portant   to  know  v.hether  the  narked  upward  trend  in  production,   which  has  pre- 
vailed since  1920,   will  continue.      This  involves  a  consideration  of  the 
economic  position  of  hog    production  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country.     A 
given  level  of  ho^  prices  might  discoura-:;e  production  in  one  country  because 
of  more  favorable  opport^anities   in  other  lines  of  production,   but  in  another 
country  it  mi:>t  cause  hog  production  tc»  be  maintained  or  even  expanded  as  a 
result  of  limited  opportunities  for  shifting  to  the  -^roductdon  of  .«ther  agri- 
cult-iiral   oroducts. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  hog  production  in  Denmark  during  the 
last  decade  lias  been  closely  associated  with  dairy  -production  and  that   the 
trend  in  both  has  been  sharply  upward.   .  (Eig.   16)     The  future  trend  of  hog 
production  in  Deimo-rk,    therefore,    is  largely  dependent  upon  the  trend  In  dairy- 
ing,    Dairj^  production  in  Denmark  and  the  marketing  of  dairy  products  has  been, 
developed  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.     Although  returns  from  dairyin-  .have 
been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  two  years  it   is  doubtful   that  alternative 
opportunities  in  Danish  agriculture  provide  much,    if  any,    incentive  for  a  uiarked 
shift  from  dairy  production  to.  the  prodiiction  of  ether  commodities.     The  number 
of  milk  cows  and  heifers  on  farms  July  15,   1931  was  larger  than  t'nat  of  the 
corresponding  date  a  year  earlier.  .  But  the  increase  during  the  12-month  ^^erlod 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  years.     This  indicates  tliat 
while  dairy  production  continued  to   increase  during  1930-31,    the   increase  was 
at   a. decreasing  rate  compared  with  that  from  1924  to  193C'.     ^Biether  dairy  pro- 
Buction  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  next  few  years  is  not  cle<'irly 
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may  occui'  will  be  much  less  marked  tlian  that  which  occurred  during  the  last 
docado.     Thus  it  appears  that  a  continuation  of  the  marked  upward  trend  of 
hog  production  in  that  country  is  not  likely,    and  tliat  changes   in  Droductien 
during  the  next  decade  prohahly  will  be  largely  cyclical  around  the  level  of 
the  last  few  years,   these  fluctuations  occurring  in  rosDonso  to  cyclical 
changes  m  the  relationship  between  hog  prices  and  feed^ prices. 

A^      ^     T'^^   sharp  upward  trend  in  hog  ^^roduction  in  Germany  during  the  last 
decade  has   orou^t   the  hog  population  in  that  country  to  a  level  somewhat 
nigner  than  that  which  existed  immediately  prior  to   the  World  War  and  it   is 
doubtful  that   this  rate  of  expansion  will  continue.     Devcloments  in  the 
industry  during  the  next  few  years  depend  greatly  upon  the  future  trade 
policy  m  tliat  country.     (Jcnnany  is  not  producing  enough  pork  and  lard  to 
meet  domestic   roquircra^nts  even  though  production  is  at  the  highest  level 
on  record.      Imports  of  pork  products  represent  about  5  per  cent  of  the   total 
consumption.     However,    the  production  of  from  one-fourth  to  ono^third  of  the 
nogs   in  that  country  is  made  possible  only  by  the  iiiportation  of  feeds.     The 
problem  confronting  Germany,    therefore,    is  to  determine  whether  larger  quan- 
tities of  feed  should  bo  imported  and  imports  of  hog  products  reduced,    or 
feed  imports  reduced  and  hog  product   imports   increased.     Present   indications 
are:      (1)      Tliat  production  will  continue  f.ar  above   the  level  tliat  prevailed 
^^  in  ^^^   ■        ^^^  ^^  -upward  trend  in  this  production  d^ing  the 

next  10  years  will  be  at  a  rmich  slower  rate  tlian  tliat  of  the  last  decade. 

Netherlands  and  Poland' 

It  is  unlikely  that  hog  production  in  the  less- important  foreign 
producing  countries  as  a  whole  will   increase  materially  during  the  next  few 
years.      In  Netherlands,   where   the  trend  in  production  has  been  similar  tc 
that  m  Gemany  and  Dermark  during  recent  years,   a  sharp  decrease  in  brecdr- 
mg  operations   is   indicated  by  the  1932  census  returns  in  tliat  country. 

Poland  has  recently  supplanted  the  Netherlands  as  tiio  second  most 
important,  continental   source  of  bacon  in  the  British  market.     With  a  veiy 
unfavorable  foreign  outlet   for  live  hogs  duo  Irxgcly  to   difficulties  of 
exchange  tro.nsact ions   in  Austria,    the  principal   foreign  r>urchaser  of  Polish 
hogs,   a  larger  proportion  of  Poland's  surplus  is  being  disposed  of  in  the       ■ 
form  of  meat.     Poland  has  made  concerted  efforts  during  the  l^st   two  venrs   to 
obtain  a  favorable  position  in  the  British  bacon  trade.      Such  efforts  have 
included  the  development  of  export  standards  for  pork,    sales  r,romotion  work 
and  tne    payiuent  of  export  premiums  by  the  Government.     Polish  hog  marLcetinc-s 
have  been  relatively  large  during  the  last  year  and  returns   to  prod^acers     ^ 
have  been  unfavorable  despite  the  Governmentt  s   subsidy  to   the   industry. 
Although  there  is  no  definite  evidence  concerning  the  direction  of  the 
trend  of  hog-breeding  operations  in  that  country,    the  recent  trend  of  Liark- 
etings  and  the  unfavorable  returns  from  the  industry  d^uring  the  last  year 
indicate  that  production  is  decreasing. 

.  Canada 

fiog  production  in  Canada,   although  usually  in  excess  of  domestic 
consumption  requirements,    is  relatively  small.      In  1931   inspected  hog 
Slaughter  m  that  country  araounted  to  2,243,000  head,  which  was  only  one- 
twentieth  as  large  as  the  federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  the  United 
States  for  that  year.     The  production  of  swine  in  Canada  has  been,    to  a 
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largo  extent,  a  subordinate  enterprise,  "but  production  has  been  increasing 
d^armg  .he  last  30  years.  This  upward  ti'end  liag  been  due  largely  t6  an 
increase  in  hog  numhors  in  the  more  recently  developed  Prairie  Provinoos. 
since  the  hog  population  in  the  eastern  Provinces,  where  mjm-bcrs  of  hogs 
are  ^eatest,  has  been  relatively  stable  during  the  Drcsent  century.  The 
growth  of  dairy  prod^jction  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  ^ncrcago  in 
hog  production.  "The  increase  in  barley  production  and  decreased  sheop 
production  also  have  been,  con-tributing  factors  to  the  expansion  of  hog 
manbers  in  some  provinces.  •  •  .  ■ 

A  large  proportion  of  the  hogs  prbd^jced  in  Canada  are  of  bacon  typo. 
During  1931  aoo-t  54  per  cent  of  the  2,848,000  head  of  hogs  graded  at  stock- 
yards  and  packing  plants,  wore  bacon  hogs.  The  production  of  bacon  t^'iDO 
hogs  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
ether  agricultural  agencies. in  the  country,  and  considerable  iraprovomcnt 
in  the  quality  of  the  'hogs  produced  has  occurred  during  recent  years. -Hoyh 
ever,  the  bacon  produced "in  Canada  is  not  so  high  in  quality  as  the -Danish 
and  Irish  bacon  with  which  it  competes  on  the  British  narlcets.  The  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  cioring  of  pork  for  export  are  much  the  srmo   aa 
those  encountered  in  the  United  Stat ee. 

••■''''■'■>:■■•    .   .' 

During  the  first  half  of  the  postwar  decade  considerable   interest        : 
was  evidenced  in  the  bacon  export  trade,   and  swine  production  increaaod 
rapidly  until  1925.     From  1926  to  1930  TDroduCtion  declined,    and  exports 
declined  from  1926  to  1931.     A  marked  increase  in  hog  production  occiu-rcd 
in  1931,  however,    and  during  the  first  half  of  1932,  hog  marketings  and 
exports  of  hog  products  were  mach  larger  than  tliose  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1930  and  1931,     Lard  dxports  were  about  twice  as  large  as  in  the 
first  half  of  1931,   and  exports  of  bacon  and  haras  during  the  ]X)riod  were 
ever  four  -times  larger  than  in  the  Corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  •- 
year.     Most, of  the  pork  and  lard  exported^ went  to   the  United  Kingdom. 

The  feed  grain  situation  in  Canada  is  of  considerable  significance 
in  an  appraisal  of  the  prospective  trends  of  hog  production  in  that   country. 
Hog  production  in  e^.s tern  Canada,   where  the  majority  of  the  hogs  are  now 
located,    is  largely  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  feed.     Freight  rates 
on  feed  grains,   largely  barley,   produced  in  western  Canada  are  appreciably 
lower  when  shipments  are  made  for  export  than  when  thoy  are  made'for  domes- 
tic consTomption.  •   This   tends  to  place  hog  Droducers  in  eastern  Canada  in 
a  relatively  ^unfavorable 'posit ion,   and  it  has  been  -Dart ly  res-oonsible  for 
the  fact  tliat  in  recent  years  corn  has  been  impoT-ted  into  Canada  from  Argeiv- 
tina  and  South  Africa,   while  barley  produced  in  western  Canada  was  being 
exported  or  stored.     Another  unfavorable  factor  in  the  hog  situation  in    • 
eastern  Canada  during  the  last  two  decades,   hias  been  the  shift  from  cr;oam 
and  butter  production  to  fluid  milk  production,   which  has  made  a  smaller 
amount  of  dairy  by-products  available  as  food  for  hogs. 

In  Y/estcrn  Canada  (in  the  Prairie^'Provinccs)  barley  production  lirs 
increased  greatly  during  the  last  20  years.     Much  of  this  increased  pro- 
duction lias  been  exported,   but  in  the  last  ■  two  years  ex)orts  of  barley 
have  decreased  to  less  than  half  their  former  volme,   owing  largely  to  a 
greater  production  of  feed  grains  in  Europe  and  to  increased  duties  pn 
barley  importations  in  various  European  countries.     Approximately  85    lor 
cent  of  the  barley  producod  in  Canada,  ..lOst  of  which  is  feeding  barley, 
is  grown  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  whore  only  35  per  cent  of  the  liogs  of 

— ^— ^-■— ^■^-^-^— — — — 


Canada  are  locr.ted.     The  prospects  for  the  production  of  other  grains  in 
Canada  are  about  as  unfavorable  as  the  barley  situation,    so  thcro  sccns  little 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  marked  shift  from  barley  to  wheat  or  rye 
in  the  near  future.  :     >;  • 

In  vi6w  of.  these  facts  it  appears  probable  that  the  upward  trend  in 
production  which. prevailed  in  the  western  Provinces  prior  to  1927  will  be 
res-umed.      Tiiis;  increase  maj^  be  marked  if  the  agpreement  between  Orcat  Britain 
and  Canada  reach6d  at  the  British  Imperial  Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa 
in  A^ust,  of  this  year  is  ratified.     The  agreement  provides  for  a  liberal 
quota  of  Canadian  poik.ih  British  markets.     This  would,    of  course,    intensify 
the  competition  encountered  by  the  United  States  in  supplying  hog  products 
to  the  British  market.: 

''   '■'■■■■■'■     ■  ■  Russia 

Despite  tlio  efforts  of  Russia  to  expand  .liog  production  greatly, 
there  is  apparently  lit  tic  likelHiood  of  Russian  pork  products  becoming 
important  in  the  international  pork  trade  during  the  next  few  years.  There 
was  a  marlced  decline  in  hog  mmbers  in  Russia  during  1930  owing  to  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  animals  by  the  peasants  who  were  taken  into  the  collective 
farms  during  the  wintiljr  ahd  early  spring  of  that  year.  The  hog  population 
was  reduced  about  50  per  cent  during  1929  and  1930.   In  an  attempt  to  offset 
this  unfavorable  development,  the  Soviet  Government  undertook  the  organiza- 
tion of  largo  State  livestock  farms  and  special  collective  livestock  faims. 
Pedigreed  ^to6k  were  coticontrated  on  tlic  State  farms  where  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  improve  native  breeding  stock.  According  to  recent  reports,  the  ex- 
pansion program  is  progressing  very  slowly.  Heavy  death  losses  have  occurred 
because  of  inadequate  Qqaipment,  disease,  and  inefficient  management.  It  is 
apparent  that  Russia  is  much  interested  in  developing  its  hog  industry  and 
a  greater  export  trade  in  hog  products.  Eventually,  therefore,  some  increase 
in  pork  exports  may  occur,  but  it  probably  T;ill.bo  several  years,  at  least, 
before  that  country  will  become  an  impcJrtant  factor  in  the  international 
pork  trade. 

••  ■      Other  Countries 

An  increased  interest  in  hog  production  has  been  aanifosted  during 
the  last  two  or  tliree  years  in  the  Baltic  countries,  Sweden,  Fr-ance,  Czoc:'.o- 
slovalcia,  Italy,  Argentina,  and  a  few  other  countries,  but  present  indica- 
tions are  tliat  production  in  those  countries  will  be  reduced  during  the 
next  two  or  tlireo  year sv  or  that  the  increase  which  may  occur  in  a  few  of 
them  will  not  exert  a  significant  influence  on  our  export  trade.  Develop- 
ments over  a  longer  period  of  time  are  uncertain  at  present. 

MEW  DEVELORIENTS  AFFECTING  UlIITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OP  HOG  PED DUCTS 

Reasoning  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  siaugiiter  supplies  of  bogs 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  present  indications  point  to 
an  increase  in  exports  of  United  States  hog  products  during  the  next  tv/o 
years.   It  sliould  be  recognized,  however,  that  even  though  practically  all 
of  the  variations  in  exports  during  the  period  covered  in  this  study  have 
been  associated  with  changes  in  domestic  and  foreign  supplies,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  same  relationships  may  not  prevail  in  subsequent  years 
because  of  the  introduction  of  new  factors  or  a  sliift  in  the  relative  iiiH 
portance  of  the  old  factors. 
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i^ortS  in  th3  ;.o^v       and  financial  relations,  niovtei  in  countries 

in  nork  -nri  i^?i  fv       ^^snilicauce  m  thoir  effects  on  international  trado 
d^n^ent  n"%if     ^^.P'-f  i°^^  postwar  develomcnts  of  this  nature.     AW 

lard  trad^      Since  Sf  the  cemaetition  from  Demaifc  in  the  Brlfish  pork  and 

l^oric^  b;con  in  tem.  of  ^?^°J!*  ^K'""^  ^^^  ^'^^^i.  British  prices  of 
Daniah^-Jon  5^.  ?  terms  of  gold  have  been  relatively  lower  than  -orices  of 

lar^el-  n'  ,  t»I       exchange  situation,  however,    should  be  viewed  as  being 
^ne  Duuc  of  their  feed  on  foreign  martlets  with  a  depreciated  currency. 

fled  lf°S°ai^eemonf  wlth"?"^  1°  f^''"^  ^*  "^^=«*«  °^  ^^  '^'^--  ^"t-n^i. 

ttt-:  r  SH^S^f  "?--        5e-ifntTro":ir- 

fr?el:3i?T1  S  -  -- KSgLS^O-r l\^  r.e^TitM 
S^ds  per  LZ     fw'^L'  °^  ^'°°^  ^'"y  ^P  *°  «  -^"i^^^  °f  28O,00O.OW 

a  m^ed  inSease  in  w        .^'^-'^  '''^'  ^"^^*'   *^"  i"  ^  Possibility  of 
a  iiaixea  increase  m  hog  production  in  Canada. 

have  been\ll^f!/-f ''^''"r'  ^'f  increased  tariff  duties  on  pork  and  lard 
nave  Doen  adopted  m  a  nui.!ber  of  Importing  couiitrios  during  1932       The 

tllTt^T^.°'''"'^°^  ''^  *^«  I-ish  Iree  State  have  a^o^  enu;ely  olimi- 

for  pSciS'^S  S^"?^''  '""  '^^.   ^°^«  i^  '^°''  considerable  agitation 
on  ho^^rXJt!  .1   f  r      V  ""  ''™*''  ^^"^^  ^"  "^^*  country.     Increased  duties 

:t\er'co::tri!:  I'^ilnfZeTelT''^  '"  '"'^'   "^^'  "''.^^=°  ="^  ^^^^^^ 

In,.^  „-,r°f  ^^^'^ose  various  restrictions  were  not  involved  in  the  poric  and 
lard  export  situation  the  cyclical  reduction  in  foreign  slau^ter  i^ief 

^g  produc?s'd:^?::\h"'  r  '°  ^^"=^°'^*  *°  P-'^^'  a^  o^et'fo^  A^  r  can 

as\  wLr:  «U  blc^Lo  L°rne?f!^'ficiLtin'  'r."*  r.^'^'^  *^*  ^^"^^^ 
downward  trend  in  «„lted  slZ^^lllT ^^T.I^r^oT.l^:  ^'  '^:  '""     ■ 
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Since  the  tj^e  of  hogs  produced  in  European  countries  is  not  lilvclt- 
to  Tdc  changed  niatcrially  and  since  the  pork  T)roduced  in  those  countries  is 
preferred  hy  British  consu-icrs,    pork  er'^orts  Drobahly  Tvill  contimic  to  ^be 
affected  more  adverselv  .than  lard  exi:>orts  hy  Euro oean  hog  prod^action.      n.e 
Corn  Belt  States  are  especially  well- ada-Dtcd  to   the  Deduction  of  laj-d  t^--e 
hogs   in  cor-ipaxison  vdth  :hog  producing  sections   in  other  countries.      The  " 
mminuin  of  difficulties  .involved  in  the  ph^'sical  handling  of  lard  in  export 
trade,   the  superior  qualities  of  itocrican  lard  and  its  established  position 
m  Euro-)e  also  arc  factors  that  favor  lard  as  the  princioal  Anerican  he 
product   in  foreign  maiiiets.      Therefore^  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
to  produce  an  exoortahlc  surplus  of  hog  'products  the  surplus  should  rdniarn 
largely  m  the  forjii  of  laxd  despite  the  conrpetition  from  other  oils  and 'fats 


«lt. 


APJPEUDIX 


Tr.ble  1.-  Pork  and  iardf  Sxpotts  ffom  the  United  States,  1900-1931 


:               Exports     1/ 

:     Ratio  of. 
:park  exports 
:.to  lard  exports 

: Percentage  < 

Df  production 

Year 

: Total  pork 
:    and  lard 

;     Pork 

;     Lard 

;          Pork 

1         Lard 

:   Million 

:/dllion 

:I.?illion 

:         Per 

:          Per 

:   pounds 
:     1,462 

: pounds 

:  pounds 

:        ■.     •      .  ■ 

:     .        1.38        .. 

:         cent 
i                     ! 
t          14.3 

;         cent 

1900  ...... 

!        847 

:  •     615  " 

:          38.0 

1901   .. 

:      1,471       ; 

•        859 

:        612 

:              1.40 

:          14.6       : 

:          37.9 

1902   .. 

:      1,148 

:       641 

:     •  507  , 

:              1.26 

:         12.0 

:          35.-2  . 

1903    

:      1,110 

:       569 

541   ■ 

1.05           ! 

1          10.4       : 

36.2 

1904 

:      1,156       : 

585  . 

571 

:              1.02 

5          10.0 

:          35.8 

1905 

•      1,392       : 

684 

'        708 

1                 .97 

:         11.9       : 

45.6 

1906   : 

1,418 

:       733  : 

685 

:              1.07            ! 

!          12.3       : 

41.7 

1907   : 

.      1,209       J 

!       615  : 

594  . 

I    ?r     .     1.04                J 

9.7 

:          33.4 

1908 

:     1,219       - 

:       632  : 

587 

1.08 

:            9.6       J 

32.8 

1909 - 

947        ; 

•    .   485  : 

462  ! 

:              1.05 

:           8.1       : 

30.7 

1910 

:         706       : 

324  : 

382 

:               .85           ! 

:           5.7       : 

26.6 

1911    : 

1,080 

5       470   : 

610 

!                 .77           J 

7.1 

36.5 

1912 

:     1,014       ! 

\       456   : 

558 

:                .82           : 

7.1        i 

34.3 

1913 ; 

.      1,049       : 

:       468  ; 

581 

:                .81           1 

!            7.1 

:          34.6 

1914 ; 

858       : 

!       393  J 

465 

:                .85           : 

6.0       : 

28.1 

1915 

:     1,407       : 

913 

494  : 

1.85          : 

13.1 

27.8 

1916 

:      1,485       ; 

1,022 

:       463   : 

2.21         : 

:          13.8       : 

25.0 

1917 

:      1,329       : 

:        941 

!       388  : 

2.43 

!          15.3 

24.9 

1918 

:     2,273       ! 

1.714   : 

559 

:              3.07           J 

21.8 

28.2 

1919 : 

2,567        ; 

1,878  : 

789 

:              2.38           1 

24.0       : 

58.7 

1920 : 

1.572        : 

929 

643   : 

1.44           - 

!          12.5       : 

31.3 

1921 : 

1,662        ! 

:        759   : 

903 

:                .84           : 

9.9       : 

42.7 

1922   : 

1,526        ; 

:       727   : 

799   : 

.91           1 

1            8.8       : 

33.9 

1923 : 

2,035       : 

960 

:   1,075   I 

.89           : 

10.0       : 

38.6 

1924 : 

1,721        ; 

735   ; 

986   J 

.75 

:            7.9       : 

35.9 

1925   

.     1,268        : 

:       549   : 

719   : 

.76           ! 

r           6.7       : 

32.3 

1926 : 

1.159        ; 

426    . 

733 

.58            1 

!            5,2       : 

31.5 

1927    : 

1,033       : 

316 

717    ; 

.44            i 

I            3.7       : 

30.4 

1928 : 

1,135       . 

!        334 

801    : 

.42           : 

3.6       : 

30.9 

1929 : 

1,245       : 

379  : 

866   : 

.44           : 

4.1       : 

33.3 

1930 : 

988       ! 

314  : 

674  : 

.47           J 

3.6       : 

28.8 

1931 : 

• 
t 

794       J 

193   ; 
1 

601   : 

.32           J 

« 
< 

2.2       : 

25.2 

Corapi 
Trade  of 


led  from  "Statistics  of  Meat  Production,  Consumption  and  Foreign 

the  United  States,"  Preliminaiy  report.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


1/  Exports  include  shipments  to  no n- contiguous  territories. 
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Table  2.-     Hogs: 


ITumber  and  inspected  slaughter  in  the  United  States. 
Germany  and  Denmark,    1907-1932 


Year 


1907... 

1908... 

1909... 

1910... 

1911... 

1912... 

1913... 

1913... 

1914... 

1914... 

1915... 

1916... 

1917... 

1918... 

1919... 

1920, . . 

1 921 . . . 

1922... 

1923... 

1924... 

1925... 

1926... 

1927... 

1928... 

1929... 

1930... 

1931... 

1932... 


United  Statei 


number 
1/ 


9/ 


1,000 

head 

57,300 
61,300 
57,000 
4£,300 
55,700- 
55,700 
54,000 

51 , 800 

57 ,000 
59,700 
56,700 
61,200 
63,800 
60,159 
58,912 
59 , 849 
69,304 
66,576 
55,770 
52,085 
55,  i68 
61,772 
58,789 
55,301 
54,374 
"59,511 


Slaughter 
.    2/ 


.1,000 
.head 

32,885 
33,643 
31,395 
26,014 
34,133 
33,053 
34,199 

32,532 

38,381 

43,084 

33,910 

41,214 

41,812 

38,019 

38,982 

43,114 

53,334 

52,873 

43.043. 

40,536 

43,633 

49,795 

48,445 

44,266 

44,772 


Number 
3/ 


Germany- 


Denmark 


1,000 
head 


I      22,147 


21,924 

,25,659 

25,341 
17,287 
;  17,002 
8/ 10.,  7  78 
.  10,271 
11,518 
14,153 
15,818 
14,678 
17,308 
16,895 
16,200 
19,424 
22,899 
20,106 
19,944 
23,365 
23,800 


Slaughter 
.4/ 


^6/ 


:6/ 


1,000 
head 

16,398 
16,508 
15,593 
16,336 
18,616 
18,217 
17,893 
16,429 
19,441 

13,293 

6,548 

5,795- 

2,430- 

1,368' 

3,024 

6,825 

.   6,923 

5,833 

10,257 

12,090 

13,072 

17,279 

19,480 

17,252 

17,994 

20,488 


ITumber 
5J- 


.1*000 
head 


Siaj-^hter 
4/ 


-  -•■ 


1.46"8"  ': 


:7/ 


:8/ 


1,000 
head 


*                        *     •     .     * 

. 2,211 

-           : 

.?,434 

—           : 

^\4C5 

2,4^7 ■;  '■ 

2x^^K^ 

2,715  : 

•             • 

: 

2,5^4 

-            : 

2,p42. 

2,479. 

621  V    ■ 

324. 

716   : 

456 

1,116   : 

?o0 

1,430   :    : 

1,641 

1,899  : 

2,215 

2,855  : 

3,414 

2,868  : 

4,024 

2^517.:       . 

3,766       - 

3,122   : 

3,8c^8 

3,731-.:      • 

5,0£8 

3,563  : 

5,373 

3,616  .:. 

---«9S4 

4,672   : 

6,152    • 

5,473   : 

7|320 

«    ■ 

t 

"•  ' 

1/  Estimates  of  numbers  of   ^wine  on  farms  as  of  Januarj^  1  by   tae  Drvision  of 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,   Bureau  of  A,- ri cultural  Economics. 
2/   jjrom  rei)orts  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal   Industry. 

fv  l^"""^  o^^icial   sources  based  on  census  of  December  of  the  precedir^  year. 
4/  Prom  ofiicial  sources.     **'    .  .  . 

|/  Erom  official   sources  based  on  census  of  July  15  of   the  current  year.   ' 
6/   Ciiaii_,e  in  boundaries.  «  '  ^         - 

7/   1914  estimate  for  present  boundaries. 

8/  Eor   this  and  subsequent  years  estimates  are  for  new  bouiidaries. 
9/   Preliminary. 
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Table  3.-  Estimated  total  disappearance  of  important  edible  vegetable 
.   oils  m  the  United  States. and  net  imports  including  animal: 
f.ats  and  oils  other  than  lard  and  butter,  into  the  United  : 
:..    Kingdom  and  Germany,  1921-1931 


Year 


Average 
1921-1S25 
1926-1930 

1921    .". 

1922  .; 

1923  .. 

1924  .. 

1925  .. 
1925   .. 

1927  .. 

1928  .. 

1930  .. 

1931  .. 


■  United  States,  [ 
estimated  total 
disappearance     l/ 


l.QQO  pounds 


1,693,296 
i5. 3  48 .829 


1,570,244 
1,563,^83 
1,532,379 
1,666,060 
2,134,015 
2,175,724 
2, 285, 501 
2,298,257 
2,492,669 
2,491,994 
2,115,328 


United  Kingdom, 
net  imports 
■2/ 


1.000  pounds 


ff?0,150  . 
950.814 


823,670 

810,267 

879,414 

889,847 

.    947,550 

908,639 

857,3t00 

944,914 

1,024,051 

1,019,167 

1,024,817 


orermany,   . 
net  imoorts 
.3/   '        .  . 


l.QQO  ^JOUixds. 


i/  7.68,194 
:  1.1^5.351. 
•■...  3/  ":" 
•  615,313: 

:         617,597: 
:         611,140 
928,225 
:    1,009,703 
:    1,035,348. 
:     1,129,614: 
:    1,211,809; 
:    1,240,180 
:    1,304,296 


re 


1/  Compiled  from  Bureau" of  Census  reports.  Total  disappearance  estimat 
represents  total  quantity  of  oil  going  directly  into  trade  channels 
or  used  for  manufacture  of  other  products;  That  the  figures  might  be  mo 
comparaole,  all  oils  except  olive  oil.  were  expressed  in  terms  of  crade 
oil.  Oils  included  were:  cottonseed;  peanut; 'olive,  •  edible;  coconut! 
and  corn.       '•■  ^   •   r      '•     .  ;  .   :     f  . 

g/   Compiled  from  Annual 'Statements  of  the"  Trade  of  the  United  Kin-dom. 
:>Iet  im:ports  were  computed  by  deducting,  ex,borts  and  reexports  from  total 
imports.  Oleaginous  raw  materials  Were  converted  to  an  oil- equivalent" 
basis.  All  vegetable  oils  except  olive  oil,  were  expressed  in  terras  of 
crude  oils.   The  fats,  oils,  and  raW  materials  "included  wei-e:  oleo- 
margarine, lard  imitation,  fish  and  marine  oils,  coconut  oil,  cottonseed 
oil,  peajiut  oil,  olive  oil,  palm  kernel  oil,  mar^^arine,  cottonseed, 
sesarno,  peanuts,  palm  kernels,  and  copra. 

3/  Compiled  from  Der  Auswartige  Handel  Deutschlands.  riet  imports  were 
computed  by  deducting  exports  and  reexports  from  total  imports.  Oleasinous 
raw  materials  were  converted  to  an  oil-equivalent  basis.  The  fats,  oils, 
and  raw  materials  included  were:   oleoraarsarine,  animai  tallow,  stearine, 
fisn  oils,  peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  .palm  kernel  oil,  coconut  oil  aiid 
butter,  oleine,  margarine  and  margarine  mixtures,  olive  oil,  peanuts, 
sosf.ne,  palip  kernels,  and  copra. 
4/  Pour  year  average  only. 
5/  ITot  available  for  1921, 


.•. 
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Table  4.-  Bason:  Ira-oorts  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1900.  to  1931  l/ 


:FrQm  the 
:     United 

:     From 

:  Prom  : 
:     other     : 

Hatid 

:           r^rcenl 

'jDAe  of   to  te.l . 

Year 

:     United  : 

Denmaric 

iUniUd  States 

: .    States 

: Denmark 

:c6-untries: 

t 

:      States    *• 

:  a.  >i  T^cnnark 

:Tliousand: 

:   Thousand 

:   Thousand: 

Tliousand 

:         Per     -: 

P.er  ~  - 

:   -  Per 

:      pounds 

:     pounds 

:  pounds  : 
•  '  *  r 
:      63,816-  : 

pounds 

:         cent   : 
:       69.2    ^: 

c.ent 
19.8 

:        cent 

1900...".. 

:    40.1,87.0 

:    115,175 

580,861 

:        89.0 

1901 

:    ^133,502 

:    110,010- 

:      46, 310-  : 

591 ,  C;22 

:        73.2     ': 

18.6 

:        21.6 

1902...,. 

:    367,792 

:    140,630* 

:      61,625  : 

570,047 

:        64.5     ': 

24.7 

:        c£.2 

1903...... 

:    324,075 

:    167,563- 

:      85,947   : 

•  577 ,583 

:       56.1     \ 

29.0 

:        oD.l 

1904 

• 

:    314,284 

:   193,075 

:   103,300-  : 

610,659 

:       5i.5   /: 

31.6 

:        83.1 

1905..... 

:    310,826 

:    164,829- 

:    142,469-: 

618,124 

:       50.3     : 

26.7 

:        7?.0 

1906...,. 

:    310,903 

:    163,955 

:   145,916-: 

620,774 

:        50.1     ; 

26.4  : 

I        7©, 5 

1907..... 

:    255,432 

:    202,377 

:    143,139-: 

600,948 

42.5     : 

33.7 

;        '?'6.2 

1908 

:    320,131 

:    229,545 

:      87,127  •: 

636,803 

:        50.3     : 

36.0 

\        66 ,3 

1909...,. 

:    245,174 

:   202,691 

:     70,187  : 

518,052 

:        47.3     : 

39.1 

:        C6  .-5 

1910...,. 

.    146,375  : 

200,975- 

:      85,350  *: 

432,700 

:       33.8     : 

-x6.4 

:        £0.2 

1911...... 

:    203,598 

:   237,674  : 

:    104,027': 

545,299 

:       37.3     : 

43.6     : 

ao.9 

1912 

:    190,215 

;   259,695- 

:     69,109  •; 

519,019 

;       36.6     :' 

50.0     : 

:        86.6 

1913 .! 

:.  201,978  ; 

261,514- 

:      80,592': 

544,084 

:       37.1     : 

48.1     .: 

:        85.2 

X   «/X~X«    •    •    •^m 

:    170,571 

:   301,059  •! 

'      96,355   : 

570,985: 

29.9     : 

53.3 

1915 : 

395,315  : 

231,081  •; 

!    104,222  : 

730,616: 

54-1     : " 

.    3U6     : 

85.7 

1916  • . .  .^ 

:    415. 551-  . 

•    170,569b 

:   178,557  ': 

76-1,677 

:       54:.3     : 

.    22.3     : 

:.      76:.6 

1917 

:    388,314  , 

125,793  * 

:   221,461    : 

735, 568: 

52.8     : 

17,1    . 

:.      e9-.9 

1  >7l  O  *.*•<•  1 

263,276   : 

2,407  ': 

202,356  ":1 

,173,039 

'        82,5     :. 

-.2.    : 

82;  7 

1919 : 

660-,074  : 

•  744  : 

266,676  : 

927.494: 

71.2     : 

-.1     : 

71»3 

1920 : 

376,574- : 

78,856  •; 

173,073   : 

628.503: 

59*9     :, 

12;5     : 

«2»*± 

1921 : 

281,050': 

207,187    i 

1471653  : 

635,690: 

.      -^^^     :. 

32;6      : 

'      76;8 

X  •'O  O  .    «    .    mi 

275;897-: 

264,738   ; 

123,766   : 

664,401: 

41*5    •: . 

39.8     : 

'■  ■    oIaS 

1923 .•: 

316,610- ; 

395,423    i 

126.074  : 

838,307: 

37.8      :. 

47.-2      : 

85  iO 

1924 .•: 

205,388-: 

446  ,'562    : 

163,183   : 

815,133: 

.     25^2      : . 

5-1.8     : 

£0.-0 

1925 .: 

166,924': 

41 8, '7  19  : 

"  201,135  : 

786,808: 

21.2      ;  . 

53,2     : 

.     7-:.  4 

1926 : 

133,181': 

407,857   : 

247,125   :' 

788,16.3: 

,     16.9      :. 

51.7     : 

•     66.6 

1927 : 

71,801  •: 

569,140   : 

257,103   : 

&98.04ri: 

8.0      : 

53.4     : 

•     71.4 

1928 •: 

60,240  •; 

602,089  : 

267,-022  : 

929,351: 

,6.5     : 

64.&     : 

•     71.3 

1929 •: 

71,075  ': 

557,427    : 

243,337   : 

871,839: 

8.2  .  -: 

.     65.9     : 

•     72.1 

1930 •: 

53,574  ': 

685, "24-1   : 

253,558  : 

992,376: 

5,4     : 

69.1     : 

1931.....: 

• 
• 

20,969  : 

821,978    : 

372,222    :1 

,215,169: 

1.7    ': 

67.6     : 

69.5 

Compiled  from  data  in  "Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kin^don' 
and  converted  to  United  States  equivalents. 

l/  Reexports  not  deducted.  Excludes  imports  from  Irish  Free  State. 
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TaUe  S.- 


Ham:  Imports  into  the  United  Kin^idoni,  1900-1931   l/ 


Year 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

190^ 

191-0 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

191V 

1916 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


From 

the 
United 
States 

'l7oocr~' 

pounds 

163,999 
1V8/840 
147,031 
105,187 
116,778 
114,'560 
117,121 

■  93,189 
130,^95 
120,240 
•  74,567 

■  99,378 
' 91,840 

85,184 
86,778 
152,771 
154,935 
126,194 
158,929 
192,457 
31,762 
114,520 
147,903 
181,475 
165,226 
146,685 
112,041 
•80,204 
••85,101 
■94,250 
:91,a85 
:67,27l 


From 
Canada 


1,000 
pounds 


20, 727 
12,950 
18,350 
22,120 
22,034 
32,723 
28,503 
33,258 
5,898 
6,002 
4,  "214 
6,977 
8,547 
10,089 
S,B06 
12,988 
6,389 
5,508 
12,596 
3,373 
2,S87 
10,518 
10,795 
12,802 
16,344 
21,112 
18,224 
14,975 
12,911 
10,985 
9,412 
8,119 


From 
other 

countrie 


1,000 
pounds 


401 
*443 
625 
'522 
516 
367 
'284 
410 
332 
209 
1,'761 
584 
"375 
486 
565 
'  52 
115 
377 
2,829 
2,243  ' 
1,678 
1,418 
1,827 
1,397 
1,654 
2,110 
3,  596 
5,905 
7,-495 
9,983 
11,342 
17,899 


Comp'i led  from  daTa  inr*'Annual'stIte*merrt~6f: 
converted  to  United  States  e_uivalents. 
}J    Reexports  not  deducted. 


•                                            • 

Perce 

nta^e  of  total          "     "* 

"  ^  ■• 

■  —  fc  , 1 -,  —  - 

•.                                           •■ 

•• 

rUnited 

y  Total       :• 

United 

•> 

Canada     :.States  and 

States 
Per 

• 

::C 
'for       :~ 

Canada 

..     1,000     { 

Per    " 

;     pounds   : 

cent 

cent     : 

cent 

.  185,127   :. 

88.6 

• 
•• 

m 

11,2     : 

.    .99.8 

.  192,243   :. 

93.0 

• 

6.7     :. 

.     9.9..  7 

.  155,015   : 

88.5 

• 
•  • 

11.1      : 

.     9.9.7 

.  127,829   :. 

82.3 

• 
•  • 

17.3     : 

.     99.6 

.  139,328   :. 

83.8 

• 

15.8     : 

99.6 

.  147,650   : 

77.6 

• 
• 

22.2      :• 

.     99.8 

.  145,908  :. 

80.3 

• 
• 

19.5     : 

9.9^8 

.  126,857   :. 

73.5 

• 
•  • 

26.2     :• 

99.7 

.  137,225   :. 

95.5 

• 
•  • 

4.3     :. 

99.8 

.  125,451   :. 

95.1 

• 
•  • 

4.7     : 

99.8 

.    80,542   :. 

92.6 

• 

5.2     : 

97.8 

.  106,939   :'. 

92.9 

• 

6.5     s 

S9.4 

.  100, "562   :' 

91.3 

• 
• 

8.3      : 

99.6 

.    95,759   :: 

89.0 

• 
«     • 

10.5      :. 

99.5 

.    93,949   : 

92.4 

1 

7.0     :. 

99.4 

'165,Bll    :. 

92.1 

:. 

7.Q      I 

99.9 

161,439   :' 

96.0 

• 
• 

3.9     : 

99.9 

132,179   : 

95.5 

1 

4.2      : 

99.7 

174,154  : 

91^3 

t 

7.1      : 

98.4 

203,073  :• 

94.8 

• 
• 

4.1      i 

98.9 

36,527   : 

87.4 

1 

7     G 

95.3 

126,255   :• 

90.5 

t 

8.3      : 

96.8 

160,523  : 

92.1 

t 

6.7     : 

96.8 

195,574   ; 

92.7 

} 

6.5     : 

99.2 

183,234   I' 

90.2 

1 

8.9     : 

99.1 

159,907  :'• 

86.3 

: 

12;4     :■■ 

98.7 

133,661    :  ■■ 

83.7 

t ' 

13.6     : ■ 

'97.5 

101,084  : ■ 

79.3 

• 

14,8     :  • 

94.1 

105,507  :  •■ 

30.7 

1 

12;2     : 

92;9 

115,229   : : 

81.8 

I  ' 

9.5     :  •'  • 

•91.3 

112,639   :  ■• 

31.6 

« 

• 

8.4     : 

90.0 

93,-089   :  '• 

72.3 

•    • 
• 

8.7      :     • 

91.0 

'  the"Tfad¥ 

"oTThV 

Wf 

• 
• 

ted    TCt  nji'r^n' 

n"      <avi/-J 

r 


Table  6.-  Lard:  Imports  into  the  United  Kin-doni  and  German" 

1900-1931 


.*, 


United  Kiiigdom 


■i7 


:Froni  the 

: United  States' 

Year 

:      Total 

:  United 

tas  a  percent- 

:   States 

:      1,000 

:age  of  total 

'ri;6m" 

T'--Per     

:     pounds 

''     ppunda 

•       cent 

1900 

i    216,855- 

J    200,770 

:          93.0 

1901 

:    220,221- 

•    205,310 

:          93.7            ; 

1902 

:    184,893 

:    172,229 

:          93.2            J 

1905 

:    194,072 

•    178,083 

•          91.8.           : 

1904 

J    205,054 

:    187,040 

•          91.2            : 

-1905 

i    225-,  378 

:   186,033 

•          32.5        "    : 

1905 

:    229,529 

•    189,430 

i         .82.5.         .: 

1907 

:    220,095 

:    189,245 

s         .86.0           : 

1908 

!    222,589,. 

:    186,285 

i          83.7          .: 

1908          ; 

197,135   J 

.    190,601 

:           96.8           .: 

1910        J 

.   162,679  .: 

150,445 

i         .92.5      .     .: 

1911        J 

,   204,149    ; 

►   192,551 

5.          94.3            : 

1912        : 

200,535   i 

186,276 

:         .92.9            ; 

1913       : 

.  224,600  -: 

209,527 

s         .93.2            : 

1914 

197,692  .: 

137,314 

•■         ,94.3            : 

1915       : 

.  247,569   : 

235,063 

!■         94.9            : 

1915        : 

216,589   : 

209,056 

»          96.5            : 

1917        : 

163,022   : 

154,504  < 

'          92.0    -        : 

1918       : 

509,155   : 

289,553   - 

•          93.7            J 

1919       : 

243,974   : 

205,372   : 

!          34.2            : 

1920       : 

162,008   : 

128,755   ! 

79.5 

1921        : 

254,903   : 

222,925   i 

.      67.5              ; 

1922       ; 

•  257,526   : 

234,474  ' 

91.0           : 

1923        : 

272,787   : 

.234,709   : 

•    36.0           : 

1924       : 

273,768   : 

222,063   : 

79.7 

1925       : 

255,819   { 

200,211    : 

78.3            : 

1926       : 

252,470  : 

209,526   : 

83.0            : 

1927       , 

258,458   : 

220,291    : 

82.1 

1928-      : 

274,042   i 

230,308    ; 

34.0           : 

1929        J 

293,548   : 

252,907   : 

86.2    • 

1930 

230,550   : 

243,322   : 

36.7            : 

1951        ; 

284,527   : 

251,311    : 

•   81.3           : 

;ed 


(Potai 


1,000 
pounds 

224,198 

215,904 

161,379 

182,92^ 

204,239 

254,874 

271,427 

251,055 

239,544 

206, V60 

128,722 

212, 796 

233,955 

235,745 

5/ 

272,077 

322,524 

144,125 

276,803 

293,252 

224,343 

239,364 

21U,283 

192,955 

212,780 

177,179 

183,071 


(Jerr.an;- 

Froi.:  the 
United 
States 

"X'COO" 
pounds 

221,759 

210, 70S 

174,119 

178,176 

199,739 

251,10-. 

265,458 

223,330 

230,312 

195,450 

117,065 

202,859 

221- ,  345 

223,055 

251,581 
297,361 
126,306 
242,912 
248,410 
181,542 
203,200 
180, 992 
152,875 
185,580 
14^,368 
125,504 


Tr  Sf  r^*^"'''^°  ^^^  "united  kYnsdoir'cTn;;iled 
the  Trade  of  the  United  ICin:;ddm"  and  coave 
Reexports  not  deducted. 

1/     Uot"vailaW°e'1r^''"  '''"■^-  '^^^^-^  Handei  DeutsO.la^.da. 
£/     xjQ-n   civailahle  for  vvar  --ears,    1914  to  1819. 


United  states 
as  a  percor.t- 
age  of   total 

"  Per 
cent 

93.9 
87.5 
95.0 
97.4 
97.8 

t  'J  »  %j 

95 . 7 
96.3 

95.0 
91.0 
95.4 
94.5 
9^.2 


rom  data  in  ".jiniiai"sta 
to  United  otates  equiv 


92.5 

92.3 

o"t  ^^ 

86.1. 

84.7 

80.7 

37.0 

a4.Q 

87.7 
79.2 
58  .5 


:itenent  of 

alents. 
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Tatle  7.-  Unitea.  Sta-tes  production  and  exports  of  hog  products 
and  ho s  slaughter  in  German^'-'ana  Demnark,  192l-£2'to 

1950-31  ..  ■'.  .'.  . 


Year 


he 


gin- 


ning 
Oct. 


1S21 
1922 
1925 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1S27 
1923 
1929 
1930 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


United  States  pro- 
duction, federally- 
inspected   l/ 


Kog" 
slau^^hter 
dressed 
v/ei^ht 

TT/OOO""  "'^ 
.  pounds 

. 6,975,049 

8,749,564 

.9,039,005 

. ?, 686,904 

. 7,445,413 

.  7,614,560 

. 8,132,825 

.8,523,074 

7,919,508 

7,582,593 


Lard' 
from 
hog 
slaughter 

■~T,l/'(^ 
..  pounds 

1,490,434 
1,892,501 
1,986,318 
1,529,591 
1,542,771 
1,536,005 
1,656,103 
1,764,786 
1,600,140 
1,509,510 


United.  States  exports  of  ho's  products   2/  . 


Pork 

V 


Lard 


6/ 


:  Hams" 
Bacon  :   and 

' shoulders 
.6/   :   7/ 


'i,'Q6o"{" '  L,  000  "T  *  Y/ooo 

pounds":  poui^ds  •  :  pounds 


.1,375,789:  624,629:        751, 

.1,905,115:  887,977:    1,016, 

.1,871,058:  338,332:    1,032, 

-1,289,461:  546,832:        74:2, 

. 1,183,343:  465,947: 

. 1,046,878:  554,337: 

.1,075,541:  340,274: 

1,182,360:  355,026: 

1,101,217:  359,310: 


735,052;    171,691: 

I^ii t e d  3t at es  elcports" "of  hoj" 'pi"o"ducts  ' ' 'if 

To  *~GiFinan^,r 


n7. 

691, 
733, 
827, 
761, 

563, 


160: 
158: 
735: 
629: 
396: 
991: 
267: 
334: 
907: 
361: 


To' 


Bacon' 

■i,ooo'"' 

poiuids 

152,561 
191,481 
149,719 
94,221 
67,753 
51,758 
43,007 
47,484 
48,191 
20,557 


heJJnited  Kingdom 
Hams   aiidj 
sixulders: 


7/ 


1,000 
pouiids 


220, 
293, 
281, 
218, 
177, 
115, 
lub, 

97, 
102, 

i1)f 


112 

191 

839 

102 

121 

538 

604 

312 

758 

507 


Lard 
5/ 


1 ,  COG 
pounds 

249,393 
255,999 
236,563 
220,252 
239,250 
212,121 
236,463 
238,080 
240,505 
261,900 


Bacon,  hams 

and 
shoulders  3/ 

1,000 

.  pou-lds 

49,967 
75,932 
70, 795 
20,231 
12,123 

7,872 

8,875 

3,190 

5,203 

1,203 


307,147 

435,404 
408,253 
218,608 
203,770 
171,930 
150,261 
163,069 
144,396: 
42,934-: 

Inspect 
hog  slaugh 


"  Y,"OC'0  " 
pounds 

260,505 
357,870 
351,455 
271,592 
207,488 
135,057 
123,882 
124,751 
128,255 
69,355 

ed 
ter 


Lard     : 
J/    ■    : 

'1,000  ■"■:■ 
pounds   : 

• 

199,700: 
362,179? 
328, 568 i 
224,401: 
198,3731 
133,927: 
170,000. 
205,565: 
155,136. 
106,209: 


Germany 

"iVooo" 

head 

7,620 
5,891 
8,702 
11,795 
12,495 
15,655 
19,532 
17,829 
17,200 
20,064 


Benmarl; 
1/ 

r,'oJo~* 

head 


2,057 
3,106 
5,954 
3,352 
2,574 
4,857 
5,381 
4,943 
5,716 
7,115 


ij     Prom  reports  of  the  .Division  of  Livestock  Heats  and  Wool  SureTi;  o-f 
ii.gr i cultural  Economics. 


From  ♦l.lonthl:''  Summary  of  Poreign  Cominerce  of  the  United 
_3/  Includes  hacon,  hams  and  shoulders,  pork  ( fresh, -»ickl^d 
Tpiire  and  neutral ) .  ^    -  , 

4/  Includes  haconi  Cumberland  sides)  hams  "and  shoulders  (wilt 
(fresh, pickled  and  canned). 

5/  Includes  neutral  lard.      6/lncludGs  Cumberland  sides. 
7/  Includes  l/iltshire  sides.   _3/lncludes  Cumberland  and  \7i 
2/     Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Statec''. 
and  canned)  and  lard 

shire  sides)  and  pork 


Itshire  sides. 


On 


Table  8. -Hog- feed  t*&tios  in  the  United  Statos,.  .Germany  and 

Denmark,   "by  months,;.  1324  to  1931 


Tear 

and 
raontl 

fl. 
-  • 

• 
• 

• 
fl 

United  States 

-^  [               Germany     2/ 

•: 

2/ 

DoDEunTk  -' 

[6g-corn  :^?^°^^*^,!5:Ho^fecd  i^^^^^^^  °^^Ho^feod  '' 

:ro*io      -ayorage  192^:    ^^T.          :  average  1925--    tfl:)^        : 

^r^°     :    1930   rn.4^   r    ratio        .    ,^^^  ^^ ^^   .   ratio        . 

Percentage  of 

average  1925- 
i93n    fg-47'\ 

•      ••          '  ."  Per  cent 

:                   : 

m 

'   Per  cent 

•     ■  ■ « 

. Per  cent 

3^9?4 

• 

•          • 

• 

I         '         : 

•                • 

. 

vTan. 

• 

.      9.33  :  •   .  •    81.8 

:  •     -7.5  : 

100;  0 

:      7,95  : 

83.9 

Feb. 

9.03  :   ■     .•    79.2 

•                •                        •              . 

:   •      '8.4  ; 

112.0 

7,82  : 

'82.6 

Max. 

• 

•      9.51  :  :      ■    83,4 

;  •     •  7.9  : 

105.3 

: 

7.74  : 

'31.7 

t 

Apr. 

9.51   :  .    .      83.4 

:          6.6  : 

88.0 

7.55  : 

79.7 

May 

• 

9.50   :  ;      *    83.3 

:  ^     •  6.3  :  ' 

84.0 

8,20  : 

56.5 

Juno 

•  • 

8.63  :  "           75.7 

:  •     *  6*2  :  ■ 

82.7 

9..06  : 

95.7 

« 

•July 

• 
•  • 

7.^02   :  ;     /    61.6 

:  •       '  7.4  ;  : 

e'8.7 

9^37  : 

98.9 

.  Aug. 

8.00   :  .      *     70.2 

:  '      •  7.5  :  • 

100.0 

9,.40  : 

99.3 

.Sept. 

• 

8.43  :*   .   '     73.9 

:  *•      •  7.9  s  • 

106.3 

7.88  : 

83.2 

.Oct. 

•  • 

8.98   ! ;      *     78.8 

:  '      •  6.7  •: 

89.3 

7.57  : 

79.9 

.l?ov. 

• 

8.05  : ■    ;•:  70.6 

:•     •  6.8  : • 

.90.7 

7.86   : 

33.0 

..Doc. 

•  > 

f.79   :.      '68.3 

:•     •  6.1  :: 

.81.3 

7.33  : 

77.4 

« 

1925 

:•      -           :: 

.  Jan. 

• 
•  - 

8.38   :;      •      73.5 

:•     '  6.4  :•• 

-85.3 

8.12  : 

.          85.7 

,  Fob. 

• 

•  • 
< 

9.07   X       '.    79.6 

:       •   7.2  :: 

.96.0 

8.01  : 

84.6 

• 

Mar. 

:• 

ii.60  ::      •   101.8 

:'     -6.9  :•• 

.92.0 

8.60  : 

90.8 

.  Apr. 

• 
•  •• 

11.92   :.         .104.6 

:•         7.1  X 

94.7 

9.49  : 

100.2 

•^ 

•..May 

• 

10.45   :*      •      91.7 

•                         ■      .                ■ 

:       •   7.3  :'- 

'97.3 

8.72  : 

92.1 

■  .Juno 

• 
•  * 

« 

11.14  ::      *    :97.7 
1^.52  :;      •    109.8 

:•      '7.8  :: 

•104.0 

9.02  : 

95.2 

•  .  J^y 

• 

•• 
• 

:•       •    8.1   ;■ 

108.0 

9.78   : 

103.3 

i.  Aug. 

• 

r 

,  12-.  41   :;      '    108.9 

r      •    8.0  ^ 

106.7 

9.79  : 

103.4 

.  Sept. 

• 
•• 

13.82    :.       •    121.2 

r     •    8.4  ^ 

.112.0 

10.72  : 

113.2 

:.  Oct. 

• 

13.76   •       *     120.7 

t       '     8.6  {? 

•114.7 

U.IO  : 

117.2 

•/Nov. 

• 

9 

13.62   ;       •.  119.5 

r     -    9.4  J 

•125.3 

10.70   ; 

113.0 

,  Doc. 
1926 

• 
• 

• 
• 

14.34   •      •     125.8 

• 

• 

i      •     9.4  1 
:     •            i 

•125.3 

• 

10.60   J      .  111.9 

• 

.  Jan. 

t 
• 

• 

15.27   ;            133.9 

:    -    9.7  i 

•129.3 

»    . 
11.08  :          117.0 

•, .  Feb. 

« 

• 

16.69    •      •     146.4 

:     •  10.0  t 

•133.3 

11.80   J          124.6 

Mar. 

• 

17.04  ;      '      149.5 

:      '   10.8  j 

.144.0 

11.80  t         124.6 

A 

.   Apr. 

• 

17.24  ;            151.2 

2         10.7  i 

142.7 

11.59   f          122.4 

.   May 

• 
J* 

.   19.19   •♦      '      168.3 

i      •   11.1  i 

.148.0 

12.04  t          127.1 

.": ,    Juno 

.: 

• 

So. 01   •      •      175.5 
15.98  ;:      •      140.2 

I      '    10.4  i 

.138.7 

12.61   {          133.2 

•.    July 

• 
* 

:     •   10.1  %  * 

.134.7 

11.68  i          123.3 

• 

•  .    Aug. 

a 
•  * 

• 

14.31  >      •      ;l25.5 

J      •      9.7  % 

•  129.3 

11.98  <       .  Ii26.5 

.    Sept, 

• 

15.23  ':     •      133.6 

't      •       9.1  :; 

.121.3 

11.34  i          119.7 

ii 

.    Oct. 

• 

16.56  '!     •      145.3 

"•J     •      8.5  ;; 

.113.3 

.9.91  4         104.6 

.    Nov. 

• 

16.71  ':     •      146.6 

•i     '      8.0  :: 

•  106.7 

.  9.32   :            98-4. 

.  .     Doc. 
1927 

• 
•  • 

• 

15.41  ;:     •       135.2 

''I    '     7.7:: 
•:    •             •: 

•  102.7 

■  V 

.  9.16  ': 

96.7 

.    Jan. 
..Feb. 

• 
•  • 
t 

16.16  ;:     •  ..  141.8 
16.13':     ■      ^141.5 

•:    •      7.4.': 
■■:    •      6.7-: 

.98.7 
.     89.3 

:: 

.  8.40  •: 
.  8.22  •: 

.      88.7 

■66.8 

Mar. 

Apr. 

• 

• 
• 

16..46*:    *       144.4 
15.03   :           131.8 

•:    •      6.1;: 
:          5.7  : 

•     81.3 
76.0 

*    9 

.  8.78-: 
8.58   : 

.       92.7 
90.6 

May 

• 
• 

11.06  :             97.0 

:          5.3  : 

70.7 

8.50   : 

89.8 

Juno 

• 
• 

8.88   :             77.9 

:          5.2  : 

69,3 

8.34  : 

88,1 

Continued 

.\. 
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Table  8.~Ho^fced  ratios  in  th6  United  States.   Oomany  and 
Denmaifc,  by  months,   1924  to  1931  -  continued 


*>* 


Tear 

!           Uni 

tc 

and 

•                                        * 

month 

.Hog-corn 

.   ratio 

Cont»d 

•              » 

1927 

July 

:        8.87 

Aug. 

J       . 8.28 

Sept. 

:       to.  53 

Ocl. 

:       X2.3^ 

Nov. 

:       jLO.eS 

Dec. 

:       19.67 

1928 

*        *  ■ 

Jan. 

:      : 9.2^ 

Feb. 

:      :  8. 5l 

Mcnj. 

t    ;8.i6 

i^r. 

:      :8.7fe 

May 

:         8.95 

Juiie 

:      :9.6S 

July 

:      3-0.05 

Aug. 

;      Xi-sd 

Sept. 

:       11.89 

Oct. 

:      :9.97 

Nov. 

I       10.51 

Dec. 

:       10. 3? 

1929' 

■              •        ■       • 

Jan.      ; 

!    :9.9i 

Feb*      1 

t       ;0.84 

Mdf.       ; 

12.17  1 

Apr.      J 

12.68   1 

May       ; 

12.43  J 

June     : 

11.78   J 

July     ; 

11.31   J 

Aug.       ; 

10.43  J 

Sept.    ; 

.9.75  I 

Oct.      : 

:9.87  : 

Nov.      : 

10  ..3d  : 

Dec.     : 

10.62   : 

1930'        : 

• 

Jan.      ; 

U.5I  : 

Feb.      : 

iS.Ol  : 

Mar.     : 

12.71  : 

Api».     : 

12.20  : 

Ua^       : 

1*2.63  : 

Juno     • 

];2.o5  •: 

Jul'y     : 

XO.66  : 

Aiig.     : 

:9.63  : 

Sept.   • 

10.38  : 

Oct.     • 

11.39^  : 

NoV.     ; 

12.04  ; 

Doc.  ,  : 

i:i.4g  : 

Percentage  of 

average  1925- 

193Q  (11.4) 


3?  or  cont 

77.8 
72.6 
92.4 
108.5 
9312 
84^8 

• 

8i:3 

7416 
7i;6 
76.8 
78;  5 
84^  4 
88^2 
99:1 
104.3 
8715 
92,2 

91  :o 

86.9 
95:1 

106."  8 

111:2 

109:0 

103:3 

99.2 

91:4 

85.5 

86.' 6 

90.4 

93:2 

* 

101.0 

ii4;i 

111.5 
107,0 
lli;2 
105.7 

93:4 

84.*9 

91.1 

9g.'9 
105.'6 
100.*8 


Geiroany    2/ •.        * 


Ho  g^  food 
ratio 


: Percentage  of 
:  average  1925- 

•       Per  cont 


5.3 

5.4 
5.6 
5:2 
510 

5;o 
4:9 

513 
5:1 
5:1 
5.5 
6:1 
olO 

ell 
5.8 

6.1 

6.3 
6:6 


;  6.9 

*•  — -  * 

.  7.3 

:  ?:2 

:  7:3 

:  7.2 

:  7:6 

:  8.0 

:  7.6 

:  7.6 

;  7.9 

;  7.9 

;  8.4 


9.3 

9/5 
8.*8 
9:1 
8.*9 
8.5 
8.3 
7.*6 
7.0 
6»'9 
7.-7 
7.*8 


-  4 -^ 


Denmaife 


2/ 


Hogrfecd 
ratio 


.  70.7 
72.0 
74.7 
69.3 
66.7 
66.7 

65.3 

'70.7 

68.0 

68.0 

•5^3.3 

81.3 

80.0 

81.3 

77.3 

81.3 

84.0 

88.0 

§2.0 

$7.3 

§6.0 

§7.3 

§6.0 

161.3 

1(56.7 

161.3 

101.3 

105.3 

105.3 

112. 0 


124.0 

126.7 

117.3 

121.3 

118.7 

113.3 

110.7 

161.3 

93.3 

92.0 

102.7 

104.6 


i 
I 


I 


: Percentage  of 
: average  1925- 
:   19i!Q  '(9.4^'^) 


8  20 

8.12 
.8.74 
:7.96 
:7.12 
.'6.7i5 

!  6.68 
;  6.41 
.'  6.16 
;  6.04 
!6.38 
:7.16 
!  7.50 
7.92 
.9.68 
."8.14 
'8.44  i 
.'8.44 

•  ( 

18.32   1 

.8.26   I 

'8.94  I 

9.70  : 

.9.86   J 

10.02   : 

;9.86   : 

i0.07   : 

'.9.68    ; 

.'9.82   : 

io.29  : 

10.38   : 


11.40 

12.50 

13.12 

11.98 

11^89 

11.90 

10  .69 

.9.74 

.9*68 

,'9.30 

i0<28 

•8*92 

Cont  inued 


•- 


« 


P^r  cent 

.  86.6 
85.7 
.  92.3 
•  83.4 
'.    75.2 

:  7i.i 

!    70.5- 
:    67.7 
!    64.4 
'.    63.8 
:    67.4 
.    75.6 
'    79.2 
;    83.6 
.102.2^ 
'    86.0 
:    89*1. 
!    8§.l. 

;    87.9- 
.'    87.2 
\  94.4 
'192.4 
!l03.5 
! 105.8 
!  103.5 
.106.3 
-102.2:. 
.  10:5^  7- 
.'108,7 
!lO§.6 

.'120.  4  ; 
I132.O 

!l38.5. 

.126.5 

*125^6 
124#7- 
li;?.9'' 
102«9  •. 

102«J2r 

9d.2v 

108'.  6'. 

94.2-. 


%^ 


» 


i\ 


1931 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug, 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Noy. 

Dec. 
1932 

Jan. 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct.  . 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Table  8.-Hoghfeed  ratios  in  the  United  States.   Gcnnamr  and 
Denriiark.   by  months,    1924  to  1931  -  continued 


Year 
and 
no  nth 


United  States 


¥■ 


Hog-corn 
ratio 


11.75 

11.58 

12.4-3 

12.45 

11.61 

11.02 

11.14 

13.08 

1.^.9 

13.3 

10.8 

il.3 

10.8 
11.4 
13.0 
11.8 
10.6 
12.0 
14.4 
13.2 
13.3 


Percentage  of 
average  1925- 
■  ^9^  .(1U£L 


er  cenf 


103.1 
101.6 
109.0 
109.2 
101.8 
96.7 
97.7 

,:u4.7 

113.2 
116.7 

94.7. 

99.1 

94.7 
100*0 
il4.0 
103.5 
*93.0 
105.3 
126.3 
115'.  8 
116.7 


G-emany 


17 


Hog-feod 
ratio 


7.8 
7.3 

7.0 
6.3 
6.2 
5.8 
5.5 
6.3 
6.1 
5.4 
5.0 
4.9 

5.2 
5.3 
5.3 
5.1 
4.9 
R  "^ 


Percentage  of 
avcra,^0  1925- 
1930   (7.5^ 


Per  cent 

104.0 
97.3 
93.3 
84.0 

'  82.7 
77,3 
73.  a 
"84.0 
81.3 
72.0 
66;  7 
65.3 

69.3 
70;7 
70.7 
68.0 
65.3 
69.3 


Denmark 


3/ 


Hog-feed 
ratio" 


9.52 
9.20 
9.04 
9.*96 
9.08 

-7.78 
'8;  95 

10;60 
9.61 
8.60 

■6;24 
5:47 

5.88 
5.80 
5;  75 
6.25 
6.20 


Percentages  of 
average  1^25- 
193Q    f9.47)_ 


Per  cent 

100.5 
9-7.1 

93.5 

105.2 

95.9 

82.2 

94.5 

111.9 

101.5 

90.8 

65.9 

57.  B 

62.1 

51.2 
60.7 
66.0 
65.5 


Dr.  Hanau  ■/ith  certain  necoLl^.n!^  t^  /     ^  '^'"^  =oqputod  using  aethod  of 
of  heavy  hogs  at  BorlL  I^rtS^nrlc'^ f^fco™    Wlov'"  '.'  "^^  ""^  *""  ^"^" 
.elShtod  according  to  their  inporW^  in  Z'JZl^'''   "^*  ^'^''''  '"^  ^"^• 

used  si.c^e  no  ^IZ  T^^'^  '^  IZT^n^^l^^T'  ''  ^"  ^^ 
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